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THE STORY OF THE 


DELIGHTFUL = mystery 
&> surrounds the story of the 
14, @ Isles of Shoals. Whoever 
\ attempts to penetrate it 
? yields to its spell. It 
~ wholly captures the fancy 
of the favored mortal, 
who is personally brought 
under the subtile charm of the atmos- 
phere, outline, coloring and music 
of these jagged, wind and wave- 
swept rocks. They are Enchanted 
Islands, whose origin is unknown, 
whose period of usefulness to man can- 
not be computed, and whose complete 
cycle of romance will ever remain un- 
told. 

Since the silence shrouding their 
past was broken they have found 
many appreciative annalists, and have 
afforded inspiration to some of our 
best writers. Hawthorne felt their 
witchery when he visited them in 1852, 
and made the acquaintance of Celia 
Thaxter, then a young wife of seven- 
teen, living with her husband in their 
Appledore cottage. In his American 
Vote Books he styles her the pretty 
Miranda of the lonely island, and pre- 
sents a fine bit of word painting in his 
description of the locality. 

“Tt is quite impossible,” he writes, 
“to give an idea of these rocky shores 
—how confusedly they are tossed to- 
gether, what solid ledges, what great 
fragments thrown out from the rest. 
Often the rocks are broken, square 
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ISLES OF SHOALS. 


By Aubertine Woodward Moore. 


and angular, so as to form a kind of 
staircase, though for the most part 
such as would require a giant stride 
to ascend them. Sometimes a black 
trap-rock runs through the bed of 
granite; sometimes the sea has eaten 
this away, leaving a long, irregular 
fissure. In some places there is a 
great hollow excavated into the ledge 
and forming a harbor, into which the 
sea flows; and hile there is foam and 
fury at the entrance, it is comparative- 
ly calm within. Some parts of the 
crag are as much as fifty feet of per- 
pendicular height. * * * It seems as 
if some of the massive materials of 
the world remained superfluous, after 
the Creator had finished, and were 
carelessly thrown down here, where 
the millionth part of them emerge 
from the sea.” 

Wherever you walk or drive on the 
sea-coast within several miles of the 
mouth of the Piscataqua, you are con- 
fronted, with more or less distinctness 
and from the most unexpected points 
of view, by the Isles of Shoals. In 
clear weather no vessel can skirt the 
coast without sighting them, and they 
cannot have failed to attract the at- 
tention of all early navigators in the 
vicinity. Like the tips of sunken 
mountains, they bristle with danger 
for mariners approaching them at 
night or in a fog. At the same time 
they so emerge from the sea as to 
form a harbor in the midst of the 
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THE LANDING AT APPLEDORE. 


ocean, and this, combined with their 
climatic advantages, affords a natural 
cause for their importance in history. 

They lie to the southeast of Ports- 
mouth harbor, with nine miles of At- 
lantic Ocean between them and the 
nearest point of the New Hampshire 
coast. The most northerly of the 
group is Duck Island, a dangerous 
reef of rocks, seven-eighths of a mile 
in length, a mile farther out in the 
ocean than the rest, and a favorite 
resort of the shy sea-gull. Two miles 
southwest of this is Appledore, a mile 
long and five-eighths of a mile wide,— 





ISLES -OF SHOALS. 


called also Hog Island, 
from its supposed resem- 
blance to a hog’s back ris- 
ing from the water, or pos- 
sibly from the swine that 
once roamed at large on 
its surface. Haley's Island, 
christened by early sailors 
Smutty Nose, because of 
a long black rock stretch- 
ing to the southeast, 
comes next, and is a mile 
long. Two small islands, 
Malaga and Cedar, are 
connected with it at low 
tide, the first named per- 
manently by a_ break- 
water. A quarter of a mile tothe south- 
west is Star, so named from its star- 
shaped outline, three-fourths of a mile 
long and half a mile wide. Westof this 
is Londoner's, an irregular rock, on 
which perchance some London ship 
of old was wrecked, with a bit of beach 
where all the shells belonging to the 
cluster are tossed. Last comes pic- 
turesque White Island, with its warn- 
ing lighthouse, not quite a mile south- 
west of Star, and forming with 
Seavey’s Island at low water a double 
island. Shag and Mingo Rocks, iso- 
lated by a narrow channel from Duck, 
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THE STORY OF 
a round rock west of Londoner's 
called Square, and Anderson’s Rock, 
off the south-east end of Haley’s Isl- 
and complete the list. 

Some authorities maintain that the 
islands were named from fhe reefs or 
shoals lurking about them. Others 
suppose that a shoal, or multitude of 
islands was meant. Still others at- 
tribute the designation to the shoaling 
or schooling of fish about the rocky 
shores. The first theory is strength- 
ened by an extensive shoal, called Jef- 
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retreat. She was but five years old 
when her father, Thomas B. Laighton, 
a friend of Franklin Pierce, disap- 
pointed in obtaining some coveted 
political preferment, accepted the po- 
sition of lighthouse-keeper at White 
Island, that he might forever with- 
draw from worldly turmoil. His faith- 
ful wife followed him unmurmuringly, 
with their three children, Oscar, Ced- 
ric and Celia, who grew up like sea- 
birds on the rocks, cared for by “the 
sweetest mother in the world.” 





WHITE ISLAND, FROM APPLEDORE. 


frey’s Ledge, stretching to the south- 
ward of the islands, which confirms the 
supposition that the group once 
formed part of the mainland. In the 
earliest recorded mention, the term 
Isle of Shoals was applied to the isl- 
and on which the population concen- 
trated. As soon as others of the clus- 
ter became inhabited, each must have 
an individual appellation, and Isles 
of Shoals was affixed to the entire 
group. The spelling has been various- 
ly Shoals, Shoulds and Sholes. 

The high-priestess of these isles was 
Celia Thaxter. No one can ever equal 
her poetic pen pictures of her beloved 


Qn stormy days the little ones 
played in the long covered walk bridg- 
ing the gorge between the lighthouse 
tewer and the quaint stone cottage 
that was for six years their dwelling. 
Tie winters seemed like a whole year 
to the merry trio, who delighted in 
watching the vessels scudding over tie 
blue sea and the sea fowl soaring aloft 
or tossing in the waves. In calm 
weather they saw the stealthy Star 
Islander paddling among the ledges 
or stretched out on the wet sea-weed 
seeking wild fowl. The bullet head of 
a seal appearing amid the rocks varied 
the monotony. 
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Mr. Laighton was a man of books. 
He had with him his library, and the 
Pertsmouth pilot boat brought him 
letters, papers and magazines, with 
all the news of the day. There was 
much reading aloud of events then 
transpiring, as well as records of for- 
mer times: but the children cared 
more for the fate of little Red Riding 
Hood than for that of any historic 
hero that 
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Baby as she was when she left Ports- 
mouth, the gifted Celia was drawn 
with a vague longing seaward, as she 
and her brothers sat perched on the 
household goods with which the boat 
bearing the family to its destination 
was laden. She well remembered see- 
ing the first lamps lighted in the tower 
and swinging rich, red and golden in 
mid-air. She recalled her pride when 

she was 





occupied the 
attention of 
their elders. 
Unspeak- 
able bliss 
crowned the 
advent of 
spring, with 
its growing 
grass, bud- 
ding  flow- 
ers, birds, in- 
sects, soft 
skies and 
softer winds, 
and the 
“everlasting 
beauty of 
the thousand 








thought old 
enough oc- 
casionally to 
light them 
herself, and 
realized that 
even so small 
a creature as 
she could be 
of service to 
the great 
world. 

She early 
longed to 
voice the im- 
pressions 
made on her 
by winds, 
clouds, birds, 








tints that sea and all 
clothed the that sweet- 
worid..”” ened her life, 
During the although at 
first warm times won- 
days the lit- dering if it 
tle ones built were not 
sand-hills on better to 
the beach, “bless one’s 
and made self with si- 
the a C- CELIA THAXTER IN HER GARDEN. lence.’’ 
quaintance There came 


of burgomaster gull, of kittiwakes, 
sand-pipers, gannets, loons and the 
blue heron. They played with 
empty limpet shells, launched fleets 
of purple mussels in still pools left by 
the tide on the rocks, cut from the 
brown leaves of the slippery varnished 
kelps grotesque shapes of man, bird 
and beast, and manned with a weird 
crew of “kelpies” their rude boats of 
driftwood which they sent floating 
away on the deep. 


moments, amid the matchless glory 
of the sunshine or the awful sublimity 
of the tempest, when she felt com- 
pelled to mingle her voice with the 
myriad voices of nature. 

After six years of arduous light- 
house duties, her father removed with 
his family to Appledore, whose pro- 
prietor he became. Here she de- 
veloped rapidly. The sights and 
sounds encompassing her enriched 
her knowledge. She grew familiar 
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came in the season of 
bloom “lovelier than 
sky or sea or distant 
sails, or graceful gull’s 
wings reddened with 
the dawn,” and which 
she has made famous. 
Her “Among the Isles 
of Shoals,” her poems, 
her “Island Garden,” 
proved irresistible load- 
stones to turn the tide 
of summer travel Shoal- 
wards. She herself 
often wondered how 
travellers could wish to 








CELIA THAXTER’S COTTAGE. 


with the language of birds and flow- 
ers. She was seen on the rocks sur- 
rounded by the feathery friends who 
came at her call. Among her finest 
descriptions are those of her garden, 
where from scanty soil she conjured 
up a luxuriant growth that “fairly ran 
mad with color.” 

An odd freak of fortune finally com- 
pelled the recluse to open a house of 
entertainment; and among his guests 
came Mr. Levi Thaxter, who cap- 
tured the scarcely fifteen years old 
lover of birds and flowers. Finding 
that his young wife 


go elsewhere. The won- 

derful noise of the 
sea among the rocks was to her the 
most suggestive of all the sounds of 
nature. Each island, each isolated 
rock, she declared, had its own note, 
that could be distinguished by ears 
sharpened through listening, and 
might clearly indicate to the islander 
his whereabouts, though shrouding 
mists were mocking him. 

During more than thirty summers 
she presided with matchless grace 
over her Appledore cottage, where dis- 
tinguished men and women engaged 
with her in brilliant discourse, and 





did not thrive else- 
where, he passed 
much time with 
her, in the sum- 
mers of their early 
married life, on the 
islands; and here 
came to them in 
the summer of 
1852, their eldest 
child, Karl, the 
first infant born 
at the Shoals since 
the Revolution. 
Her _ recently 
published letters 
add_ fresh _ testi- 
mony to Mrs. 
Thaxter’s love for 














these bare, bleak 
rocks, which be- 


A CORNER OF MRS, THAXTER’S PARLOR. 
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MRS. THAXTER AT HER PAINTING TABLE. 


From ** Letters of Celia Thaxter.”’ 


Published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


whose windows looked out over her 


sunlit, glowing garden on 
the breezy, sparkling sea. 
She even passed some 
winters here, especially 
when her mother’s health 
failed after the father’s 
death. 

Thomas Laighton died 
in May, 1865, and was 
buried on the island. It 
is said that his lifeless form 
was seated on a_ chair 
carved from stone, in his 
rocky tomb, with the face 
turned toward the sea. His 
wife went to her rest in 
November, 1877, and was 
laid by his side. Near 
them now reposes 
Celia Thaxter. The sun 
set on her life, she said, 
when her mother left her. 
She passedaway inthe night 
of August 26, 1894, after a 


Thaxte 


OF SHOALS. 


day spent amid music and 
flowers. Her son declared 
that his grandmother had 
come and called her. She had 
dreaded lingering illness, and 
it was sweet to those who 
loved her that she was spared 
it. She had often said that if 
Karl, who was her inseparable 
companion and needed her 
more than her other children, 
could go with her, she would 
be glad to die. 

Cedric and Oscar Laighton 
are the present genial hosts of 
the Appledore hotel, owners 
too of the other great hotel, 
the Oceanic, on Star Island. 
If you find them in talkative 
mood, you can learn much 
from them regarding the tra- 
ditions of the island. You 
will discover how thoroughly 
they are in sympathy with 
their life-long environments, 
and how tenderly they cherish 
their sister's memory. You 
will turn with fresh interest 
from a talk with them to Mrs. 
r’s books. You will read with 





VIEW FROM MRS. THAXTER’S GARDEN GATE. 
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new interest Lowell’s “Pictures of 
Appledore,” what Hawthorne has 


written of the Shoals, the writings of 
Samuel Adams Drake, Williamson's 
“Maine,” Young’s “Chronicles,” and 
the sundry reports in the various 
historical collections. You will come 
to think there can exist no greater 
point of romantic interest in the whole 
country than the Isles of Shoals. 

It being impossible to cruise along 
the coast without sighting these isl- 
ands, there is no doubt they were well- 
known objects to the mariners from 
many lands who 
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to the islands, but as none others an- 
swer his description they are supposed 
to be the Shoals. 

The next recorded mention, and 
a more clearly defined one, was by 
Samuel Champlain, in 1605. He 
sailed, as geographer and chronicler, 
with Sieurde Monts,that noble gentle- 
man of Henry of Navarre’s household, 
who was empowered to colonize 
Acadie from the fortieth to the forty- 
sixth degree. Owing to the New 
World discoveries, in 1524, of the 
Florentine navigator, Giovanni Ver- 





frequented our wa- 
ters,in oddly rigged 


vessels, through- 
out the sixteenth 
century. In view 


of the obvious ad- 
vantages they pre- 
sent for fishing, 
it is not unlikely 
that they were the 
annual resort of 
adventurous fisher- 
men scores’ of 
vears before the 
Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Ply- 
mouth. The vari- 
ous expeditions 
from England that 














attempted coloni- 
zation or sought 
adventure, during 
the first decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, on the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire coast, then known as Virginia, 
by virtue of Queen Elizabeth’s grant 
to Sir Walter Raleigh of the territory 
between Florida and Nova Scotia, 
must inevitably have been familiar 
with them. 

Martin Pring, who,in 1603,searched 
the banks of the Piscataqua for sassa- 
fras, from which our forefathers hoped 
to distil the elixir of life, sighted a 
number of small islands as he ap- 
proached the coast at a latitude of 
forty-three degrees, and anchored un- 
der the shelter of the largest. His ac- 
count of the voyage gives no name 


THE LAIGHTON BURIAL 


LOT ON APPLEDORE. 


Mrs. Thaxter’s grave at the left. 


razano, under the patronage of Francis 
I..the French, it will be remembered, 
had numerous claims in what they 
were pleased to call New France. The 
appearance of the English on the 
scene was followed by frequent strug- 
gles for supremacy. Toward sunset, 
on a July afternoon, De Monts and 
part of his company, in a fifteen ton 
pinnace, seeking a milder and more 
suitable place of habitation than St. 
Croix, where they had wintered, put 
out to sea near the Piscataqua harbor 
to make observations. “On the East, 
about two leagues distant,” writes 
Champlain, “we saw three or four 
rather prominent islands.” There 
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can be no question what group this 
was. 

Panounias, a young Indian from 
Acadie, was the interpreter and guide 
who pointed out the landmarks, and 
with him on the vessel’s prow stood 
his newly-wedded 
squaw, “from whom 
he did not wish to 
part.” On stolen vis- 
its to her, whose tribe, 
the Armouchiquois, 
was hostile to his own, 
he had learned all the 
secrets of the coast. 
The dusky bride proved 
“a very 
halcyon 
of the 
seas,” and 
the bark 
was wafted 
by soft 
breezes 
over smil- 
ing seas, 
while the 
natives, 
with every 


GLIMPSES OF APPLEDORE. 


token of amity, gamboled along the 
shore, inspired by the reed flageolets 
of their musicians. 

The romance of the Indian bridal 
pair who assisted in pointing out the 
islands had a tragic denouement. 
After two years of wedded bliss, Pa- 
nounias was treacherously slain by 
his squaw’s jealous kindred. The fol- 
lowing summer the warriors of his 


tribe were summoned to the war-path, 
and much blood was shed before ven- 
geance was satiated. L’Escarbot, a 
Frenchman, who witnessed the depart- 
ure of the avenging expedition, com- 
posed a poem on its cause and achieve- 






















ments, the first epic 
known to have been 
written in America. 
It is a curious and 
most interesting fact 

that one of the re- 

sults of the mighty storm which 
inspired Shakespeare’s “Tempest” 
was a visit to the Shoals des- 
tined to influence the future his- 
tory of New England. This was 
the storm that, in 1609, wrecked Sir 
George Somers on the Bermuda Isl- 
ands, where he passed the winter, and 
built the good cedar ship Patience, 
which carried him to his original des- 
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THE BATHING POND AT APPLEDORE. 


tination, Jamestown, the following 
spring. Finding the colony there per- 
ishing for provisions, he undertook to 
seek supplies in the Bermudas. With 
him sailed Sir Samuel Argal, on the 
Discovery. Once more there arose 
“a most vehement storm which was a 
taile of the West India Horacano”; 
and for weeks the frail barks were at 
the mercy of wind and waves. The 
Patience finally found its way to the 
enchanted spot where it came into be- 
ing; but Sir Samuel passed the sum- 
mer cruising up and down the Maine 
coast. The story of his wanderings 
in Purchas’s “Pilgrims” shows that he. 
frequently harbored 
at the Shoals. 
When Sir George 
reached England, 
he published a 
pamphlet, entitled 
‘A Discovery of 
the Bermudas, 
otherwise called 
the Isles of Divils.” 
As the “Tempest” 
is dated by critics 
not earlier than 
1611, it is likely 
that Shakespeare’s 
fancy was fired by 
the narration, even 
though his “still- 
vexed Bermoothes” 
may be located, as 


Lowell suggests, rather in the soul of 
man than in the actual Bermudas. 
Sir Samuel Argal renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the New England 
coast in 1613, and his exploits at the 
Saint Saveur settlement on Mount 
Desert and at Acadie practically ended 
the power of the French encroach- 
ments on English territory. It is no 
unreasonable supposition that Shakes- 
peare, with his prophetic spirit, 
grasped the perils to which English 
interests were exposed in northern 
waters, and believed the wild waves 
were put in a roar for some wise pur- 
pose. There is a suggestion to this 
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effect in the reply of Prospero when 
Miranda, troubled at the workings of 
his magic wand, asks his reasons for 
raising the sea-storm. 


“Know thus far forth— 

By accident, most strange, bountiful 
Fortune, 

Now, my dear lady, hath mine enemies 

Brought to this shore; and by my pres- 
cience 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star: whose influence 

If I now court not, but omit, my fortunes 

Will ever after droop.” 


The results of royal letters patent 
made the England of Shakespeare's 
time quite familiar with the New 
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novel visitors aroused and the glow- 
ing accounts afloat of their native land, 
whose waters were fairly alive with 
cod-fish—the Poor John of fisher- 
men,—colonization received a new im- 
pulse. Shakespeare evidently con- 
sidered the interest manifested in 
the painted, tattooed children of the 
wilds an exaggerated one. His Trin- 
culo, the jester, on espying the de- 
formed Caliban, exclaims: 

“What have we here? a man or a fish? 
dead or alive? A fish; * * * a kind of, 
not the newest Poor John. * * * Were I in 
England now (as once I was), and had but 
this fish painted, not a holiday fool there 
but would give a piece of silver; there 
would this monster make a man; any 





CASWELL’S 


World. Sir Martin Frobisher had 
brought home from an exploring voy- 
age, as early as 1577, a red man and 
his squaw, whose likenesses are still 
preserved in the Canterbury cathedral 
library. In 1605, Captain George 
Weymouth kidnapped, on the Maine 
coast, five natives, who, reluctantly 
though they followed him, created a 
most favorable impression in London. 
They were considered fine specimens 
of primitive manhood, handsome—al- 
beit a trifle disfigured with paint and 
tattooing,—brave, social, courteous, 
and strong in their attachments. 
Something of European customs and 
many French words they had learned 
from French Catholic missionaries, by 
whom they had been greatly in- 
fluenced. 

Owing to the enthusiasm these 





POINT. 


strange beast there makes a man: when 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
Indian.” 


Tradition has it that, one of the In- 
dians exhibited in London having 
died, a gaping multitude was admitted, 
by entrance fee, to the place where he 
lay prepared for burial. The word 
lame has been pronounced a misprint, 
and the comparison Trinculo offered 
supposed to be between a live beggar 
and a dead Indian. 

An important réle was played in the 
affairs of our islands by Captain John 
Smith, who became Admiral of New 
England as well as Governor of Vir- 
ginia. Ona whaling and trading voy- 
age, in 1614, his roving eye lighted on 
a “heape of rocks,” near Cape Cod, 
which he pronounced “the remarka- 
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blest Isles for land- 
marks, none neare 
them, against Acco- 
minticus.” Landing 
on them, he de- 
clared himself their 
lord and proprietor 
and gave them his 
own name. On his 
return to England, 
he wrote, “with his 
own hand,” the sto- 
ry of his exploits, 
illustrating it with a 
chart, and with 











royal permission 
called the coast he 
had visited New England, being the 
first to designate it thus. Later, when 
numerous patentees were scheming to 
divide the territory, John Smith chose 
the wild, picturesque rocks by which 
he hoped to perpetuate his name. “No 
lot for me,” he protests, “but Smith 
Isles, whichare a many ofbarrenrocks, 
the most overgrowne with such shrubs 
and sharp whins you can hardly pass 
them, without either grass or wood, 
but three or four short, shrubby old 
cedars.” These cedars, presumably a 
growth of Cedar Island, attracted the 
attention of John Winthrop, when he 
sailed past the Shoals, and misled him 
to describe them as “woody.” Shoal- 
ers and Shoal enthusiasts devoutly 





HAULING UP THE BOATS FOR THE WINTER. 


MISS UNDERHILL’S CHAIR, STAR ISLAND. 


believe the ruinous cairn on the sum- 
mit of Appledore, toward the southern 
part of the island, to be the work of 
John Smith. Being a structure that 
must have required much labor, 
it is certainly more likely to have been 
built in honor of what was deemed 
an interesting discovery than as a 
mere landmark by any chance sailor. 
Gallant Admiral John gave more than 
one indication of wishing to leave his 
impress upon the rocks. As a recog- 
nition of his prowess in taking the 
heads of three boastful Turks, the Ger- 
man emperor under whose banner he 
had fought in the Moslem War had 
given him for his coat of arms, three 
Turks’ heads in a shield. Fortune hav- 
ing finally turned 
against the Chris- 
tians, the little gi- 
ant escaped cap- 
tivity through the 
favor ofthecharm- 
ing Princess Trag- 
abigzanda, an Ori- 
ental Pocahon- 
tas, whose unsel- 
fish devotion he 
never forgot. He 
dubbed the head- 
land facing the is- 
lands—our Cape 
Ann—Cape Trag- 
abigzanda, and the 
three rocky islets 
at its point, the 
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STAR ISLAND AND THE “OCEANIC’ 


“Three Turks’ Heads.” These titles 
soon fell into disuse, and one little 
cove alone, at the southwest angle of 
Appledore, bears the name of Smith. 
In 1864, on one of the highest emin- 
ences of Star, a shaft of marble, sur- 
mounting a rough stone pedestal, was 
erected to the memory of this hero of 
many adventures. The ravages of 
Time have sent tumbling down, one 
by one, the three Turks’ heads once 
crowning the monument, and render- 
ing it difficult to decipher the lengthy 
eulogium occupying its three sides. 
Much interest was manifested in the 
Isles by the fathers and founders of 


” FROM APPLEDORE. 

New Hampshire and Maine, John 
Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
who first saw them five years later 
than Smith. They became the owners 
of the group, annexing the southern 
half to New Hampshire and the north- 
ern half to Maine. 

A member of the Grand Council 
which they organized for the purpose 
of “planting and ruling New Eng- 
land,” Captain Christopher Levett, 
“His Majesty’s Woodward in Somer- 
setshire,” crossed the ocean on a 
Shoals bound vessel,in 1623, and in his 
“Voyage” presented the most com- 
plete description of this excellent fish- 
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STAR ISLAND. 
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ing-place that had then appeared in 
English. He found the rocky shores 
a lively scene of activity and incon- 
veniently crowded with fishing stages. 
These were floating platforms, roofed 
by open sheds, and used for splitting 
and salting fish. They were a valuable 
part of the island property, their erec- 
tion on the steep rocks being difficult 
and expensive. 

During the three years’ reign of 
the Laconia Company, an outgrowth 
of the Grand Council, and the period 
of daring freedom that followed, the 
business and wealth of the “heape of 
rocks materially 
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two great hotels,——the only institu- 
tions of “repute” known to the happy 
people upon the little steamer which 
runs back and forth between Ports- 
mouth and the Shoals being the “Ap- 
pledore” and the “Oceanic.” 

Early settlers located on the north- 
ern half of the group, Hog attracting 
the largest number, partly because of 
its good spring water. Straggling up 
the rocks on its southerly slope, a 
thriving village came into being. The 
spot is even now eloquent with re- 
minders of a vanished race. In some 
places ancient graves undermine the 





increased. The /;— 
month of March, 
1634, Saw seven- 
teen fishing ves- 
sels arrive at their 
harbor, and their 
significance as a_ | 
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furnished as any 

in New England, and the titles 
to the wild rocks obtained  sub- 


stantial value. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the resident popu- 
lation numbered six hundred souls. 
There was a court-house and an or- 
dinary, or tavern, on Smutty Nose, a 
meeting-house and bowling alley as 
well on Hog, or Appledore, besides 
“a seminary of such repute that even 
gentlemen from some of the principal 
sea-coast towns sent their sons here 
for literary instruction.” Times have 
changed indeed from that day to this, 
when the Isles of Shoals are simply a 
summer resort, with their cottages and 
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ground, and ruined cellars, tenderly 
covered with luxuriant growth, are 
distinctly outlined. Voyagers, refu- 
adventurers and _ fishermen 
sought the Shoals, and it became a 
centre for foreign news. Gorges 
wrote Governor Winthrop from Gorge- 
anna (now York): “I cannot send 
you. news from England, because the 
contrariety of winds hath hindered it 
from coming from the Isles of Shoals.” 
Tidings of the outbreak of the English 
rebellion and news of the execution 
of King Charles, in 1649, reached New 
England through a Shoals vessel. 
Ships sailing from these busy islets 


gees, 
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bore prisoners of state to England. 
An early victim of Puritan intolerance, 
transported from their harbor in 1628, 
was Thomas Morton of Merry Mount, 
one of whose most grievous offences 
was dancing and singing with his 
merry men around the Maypole. He 
enjoved the full sympathy of the 
Shoalers, who themselves indulged in 
this hearty old English custom. They 
were arrayed with the New Hamp- 
shire planters on the side of the Eng- 
lish Established Church, whose genial 
patronage of gaiety and merriment 
commended itself to their free spirits. 

Intense antipathy existed between 
Massachusetts Bay and the eastern 
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improvident folk. Their virtues lay, 
as has been said, in the rugged do- 
main of daring, fortitude, frank hon- 
esty and generosity of heart, robust 
traits which developed into extrava- 
gant forms, vet ever retained a spicy 
flavor. What religious aspirations 
they had were satisfied by the liturgy 
and ordinances of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Some curious laws were made for 
this people in the early day. One of 
those enacted prior to 1635, pro- 
hibited women from inhabiting the 
Shoals. On the establishment of 
permanent residences, married men 
brought with them their wives, in de- 
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settlements. The Puritans regarded 
the Episcopal conformists at the 
Shoals and on the mainland as utterly 
irreligious and desperately wicked. 
The eastern settlers, on their part, 
deemed the Puritans “not worthy to 
live on God’s earth.” The austerity, 
bigotry and uncharitableness of many 
of the long faced people farther south 
who trampled on so much that made 
life bright and beautiful, was especially 
obnoxious to the Shoalers. 

What manner of men were these 
rude toilers by the sea? An oft-re- 
peated tradition has characterized 
them as God-fearing, industrious, 
temperate and decent in their religious 
observances. This is scarcely con- 
sistent with their record, which is 
rather that of a brave, vet reckless and 


fiance of the law. An attempt was 
made to revive it, in 1647, and the 
court of Maine was petitioned to order 
one John Reynolds to remove his 
great stock of goats and hogs, which 
“doth spoile the spring of water,” and 
his wife, whose presence was con- 
trary to an Act of Court. It is pleas- 
ant to note that, although the removal 
of the goats and swine was promptly 
ordered, the court decided as to the 
wife that “if no further complaint come 
up against her, she may as yet enjoy 
the company of her husband.” The 
ungallant petition was doubtless a re- 
taliation for certain taunts and flings 
of the good wife and others of her sex 
on the island, who delighted in giving 
vent,—-with singular volubility of 
tongue, we are told,—to the free spirit 
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rife in the place. They were prone to 
use biting language to aid their hus- 
bands in resisting obnoxious laws. 
We read of one Joane Forde, con- 
victed for calling the constable a 
rogue, one Grace Tucker, presented 
for railing speeches, and other similar 
offenders. Various humiliating pun- 
ishments were submitted to by the un- 
ruly women; but they rose in a body 
when an attempt was made to intro- 
duce among them the cucking stool. 
This was a chair suspended by a crane 
over water, in which scolds and terma- 
gants might have their irritability 
moderated. Its establishment on the 
breezy rocks was successfully resisted, 
and the liberty of speech so highly 
prized by the goodies and gammers of 
the Shoals was never afterward as- 
sailed. 

When the islands were brought un- 
der nominal obedience to the Bay, the 
General Court was petitioned to erect 
them into a separate township. The 
modest request, to which every signer 
wrote his name in a good fair hand, 
was long denied, presumably because 
the residents were inimical to Puritan 
ideals. Not until 1661 was the group 
allowed to be a township, called Ap- 
pledore, after the ancient hamlet of 
that name in North Devonshire. 

On the erection of New Hamp- 
shire into a Royal Province, the orig- 
inal division of the islands was re- 
stored. The township was dissolved, 
and the name Appledore left to Hog 
Island. At this period, 1679, there 
was a complete exodus to Star Island, 
where prosperity reigned for nearly a 
century. It was created into the town- 
ship of Gosport or Gosper, whose ac- 
tivity and wealth are shown by its 
carefully kept town records. 

During the war with the French and 
Indians, a small fort had been erected 
on an eminence near the western point 
of Star. Its ruins alone remain. The 
Revolution saw it dismantled, its four 
nine-pounders shipped to Newbury- 
port, and the people for whose de- 
fence it was meant commanded by 
government to quit the Islands for 


affording “sustenance and recruits to 
the enemy.” When the war was over, 
the population began to recover, but 
through a new race. Few former 
residents returned to the dilapidated 
dwellings. The Gosport records of 
1800 show 112 inhabitants mostly in 
a “state of great poverty and wretched- 
ness.” 

The Appledore Church enjoyed oc- 
casional ministrations from the Epis- 
copal clergy, even after Massachu- 
setts authority made it possible to ar- 
raign Rev. Richard Gibson for marry- 
ing and baptizing at the Shoals ac- 
cording to the discipline of the Church 
of England. In 1652, a long line of 
Congregational divines began with the 
Rev. John Brock, of whom Cotton 
Mather said: “He dwelt as near 
Heaven as any man on Earth.” When 
this most excellent man, after twelve 
years of faithful service, had gone to 
his rest, the ancient structure that had 
weathered the storms of half a century 
was permitted to fall to decay, and 
in 1685 the northern islands were pre- 
sented at court for “not maintaining 
a sufficient meeting-house for the wor- 
ship of God.” 

The denizens of Star were not slow 
in erecting a substantial church, 
twenty-eight by forty-eight feet, of 
timber from the wreck of a Spanish 
ship. It was situated on the loftiest 
height of the island, that it might 
serve as a landmark to mariners. The 
warning light gleamed from its belfry 
on dark, tempestuous nights, while its 
friendly bell served as a guide amid 
the perils of the fog. 

“About the year 1790,” say the 
Gosport records, “some people of the 
baser sort, not having the fear of God 
before their eyes, pulled down and 
burnt the meeting-house.” That the 
inhabitants might not “burn it for 
fuel,” the new place of worship con- 
structed on its site was of rough native 
granite. It stands, a picturesque ob- 
ject, to the present day. An entry 
of 1859 reads: “At a considerable 
expense, the inhabitants of these Isles 
have put up a beautiful vane on our 
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church was used 
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f or for town mect- 
, ings during the 
week, and when 
not otherwise employed was utilized 
for storing fish. 

The old burial ground adds little to 
the town annals, the head-stones be- 
ing mostly without trace of lettering. 
Two horizontal slabs alone possess in- 
terest. One of these is to the memory 
of Rev. Josiah Stephens, “a faithful 
Instructor of Youth and pious Minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ,” who died in 1804, 
and “Mrs. Susannah Stephens, his 
beloved wife.” The other was erected 
about the same time, in mem- 
ory of Rev. John Tucke, who died in 
1773, aged 72 years, after a valuable 
ministry of two score years. The in- 
scription pronounces him “affable and 
polite in his manner, amiable in his 
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disposition, of great 
piety and integrity, giv 
en to hospitality, dili- 
gent and faithful in his 
pastoral office, well 
learned in History and 
Geography, as well as 
General Science and a 
careful Physician both 
to the bodies and the 
souls of his People.” 

East of the church 
stands the parsonage, a 
two-story building, re- 
duced apparently to a 
temporary resort for 
fishermen. A tablet on 
its side states that it was 
built in 1732 by Rev. 
John Tucke, taken 
down in 1780 by his son-in-law, and 
carried to York, Me., and rebuilt in 
1802 for Rey. Josiah Stephens. 

Zealous missionaries and their wives 
continued to live and labor in the 
stony vineyard for half a century, and 
certain brave, self-sacrificing women 
appeared from time to time as teachers 
of the children. It proved no easy 
task to make an impression on a peo- 
ple who from all accounts must have 
fallen into some pretty bad ways. 
Gosport became little more than a 
name. Graves, monuments and ruins 
alone recalled past glory. The life 
of Star now centres in its hotel and 
summer visitors. 

One of the interesting sights shown 
to strangers on this island is a plat- 
form called Miss Underhill’s Chair, 
in a high cliff on the eastern shore, 
about whose base the billows dash 
with resistless power. Here Miss 
Nancy Underhill, a Gosport teacher 
of fifty years ago, was wont to repair 
for reading and contemplation. <A 
tidal wave rising fifty feet swept 
her from the rock and bore her 
to the mainland, where her lifeless 
form was found, the shawl pinned 
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across the breast, the bonnet on the 
head. 

Not far from the fatal spot is a deep 
cavern, formed by the lodgment of 
rock over one of the gulches common 
to the place, and known as_ Betty 
Moody’s Hole. Betty was a woman 
of the island at the time of King 
Philip’s War, who concealed herself 
here with her two children when the 
Indians appeared and bore away many 
female captives. The little ones began 
te wail, it is said, and the mother, in 
a frenzy of terror, strangled them and 
then drowned herself. As a rule the 
Shoals were free from savage depreda- 
tions. 

Another place of interest on Star 
Island is Caswell’s Point, which took 
its riame from Joe Caswell, an eccen- 
tric fisherman, who was town clerk 
when Hawthorne visited Gosport. It 
is reached by following the harbor 
side from the old fort. 

William Pepperell, father of William 
Pepperell, the conqueror of Louis- 
burg, carried on a large fishery for 
twenty years at Gosport. John Cutt, 
first royal president of the province 
| New Hampshire, long did business 
in that ancient town. 

A most attractive figure among 
early Shoals settlers was Mistress Re- 
hecca Sherburne. She was the first 
white child brought to New Hamp- 
shire, where her father, Ambrose Gib- 
bins, was an official of the Laconia 
Company, and is often mentioned in 
the records as “little Becke.” As a 
bride of seventeen, she went in 1647, 
with her husband, Henry Sherburne, 
to his home on Appledore, and seems 
to have led a prosperous and happy 
ife. Some of her descendants to-day 
occupy the oldest brick house in 
Portsmouth. 

The Shoals are known to have been 
frequented by pirates, and have their 
traditions of hidden treasures in three- 
legged black pots and other weird re- 
ceptacles. Much fruitless search has 
been made for these valuables. Mr. 
Samuel Haley, who owned Smutty 
Nose from Revolutionary times until 
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his death, in 1811, is reported to have 
found four bars of silver beneath a 
stone, and to have used them in de- 
fraying the expense of the safe har- 
bor he made “for seamen in distress 
of weather.” This man, by whose 
name his island is now chiefly known, 
Was quite a person, possessing indus- 
try, ingenuity and honesty. He 
crected salt-works, which manufac- 
tured excellent salt for curing fish, 
set up wind-mills to grind the corn 
and wheat he managed to raise on his 
few arable acres, started a bake-house, 
a brewery, a distillery, and a black- 
smith’s shop, and planted an orchard. 
Ilis prostrate tombstone, setting forth 
his many virtues, and his homestead, 
shorn of sundry adornments, recall his 
life and achievements. 

The Islands are rich in ghost stories. 
A favorite apparition is Old Babb, 
supposed to haunt a certain shingly 
beach of Appledore, and to be the 
shade of a wealthy citizen of the isl- 
and’s prosperous days, who was so 
desperately wicked in life that the 
grave has no test for him. The 
spectre wears a coarse striped butch- 
er’s frock with a leather belt, and 
has a countenance dreadful to behold. 
He carries a ghostly knife, sharp and 
glittering, which he delights to bran- 
cish in the face of terrified humanity. 

White Island boasts the shade of a 
pirate’s lady, who was left by her lord 
ii charge of a treasure from which he 
was compelled to flee. She was made 
to swear a fearful oath that she would 
guard from mortal ken the spot where 
it lay hidden until his return, were it 
not until the last trump should sound. 
She is represented as a lady of iall, 
shapely form, wrapped in a dark sea- 
cloak, with head and neck uncovered 
save by a profusion of golden hair, 
and with an exquisitely-rounded face 
as white and still as marble. She has 
been seen on the rocks gazing fixedly 
out on the ocean, in an attitude of in- 
tense expectancy, her young face 
wearing the look of infinite age. The 
wailing sound through the gorges of 
Appledore before a tempest is sup- 
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posed to be her Banshee-like lament. 

Among other objects that haunt the 
islands in winter are the snowy white 
owls. When disturbed, they utter a 
shrill cry like that of a human being 
in despair; but it is in silence that they 
are the most ghostly. With out- 
stretched wings, during flight, they 
present an imposing appearance. The 
artist who adorned Trinity Church, 
New York, with sculpture, during the 
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fifties, used the wings of a Shoals white 
owl asa model for his cherubim wings. 

Half the wonders of the Enchanted 
Isles of our story must remain untold. 
Make the acquaintance of the “heape 
of bare and splintery crags,” and you 
will exclaim with Lowell that: 


“Till now you dreamed not what could be 
done 


With a bit of rock and a ray of sun.” 
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hy Fohn Vance Cheney. 


Fame? Will he stir 
To meet her messenger? 
His breath is scant, his cheeks are white 
And hollow, and his eyes too bright. 
One greets him, now, more deft than thou 
At setting wreaths upon a poet’s brow. 
Say to Fame, he kneels to Fate; 
Too late, too late. 


Love? Will she wake 
For even love’s dear sake? 
The dead rose on her window-sill, 
She is as that is,—sweetly still. 
One came, but now, more skilled than thou 
In printing kisses on a woman’s brow; 
Be it love or be it hate, 
Too late, too late. 








A FORGOTTEN 


By Sara A 


NE of the outlying sub- 
urbs of the city of 
Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, constituting 
the eighth ward of that 
city, is a small manu- 
facturing village called 





by the somewhat romantic name 
of Indian Orchard. About forty 
years ago this was the scene of 


an interesting experiment in social 
industry, an account of which may 
be of interest in these days of so- 
cial settlements and of wide consider- 
ation of industrial problems. 

In 1854, on a sandy flat in the hol- 
low of a slight eminence about one 
mile from the station of the Boston 
and Albany railroad, the village of In- 
dian Orchard consisted of one big 
brick cotton factory, two huge, dreary 
looking brick boarding blocks, di- 
vided into eight boarding houses. On 
higher ground on the hill was a short 
row of cottages with pretty yards in 
front, known as the “QOverseers’ 
blocks” near which stood the modest 
Congregational church and a smail 
schoolhouse. Half a dozen straggling 
private houses, in one of which a mil- 
liner had rooms, and a little wooden 
structure near the “Jenksville road,” 
which combined the accommodations 
of a country store and village post of- 
fice, made up the whole of Indian 
Orchard, the real life of which cen- 
tered in that treeless, flowerless, sand 
plot and its bare looking new brick 
buildings devoid of the slightest at- 
tempt at architectural or landscape 
adornment or beauty. 

Though to a stranger’s eye the 
place thus seemed extremely ugly, 
dreary, and isolated, yet “the Orch- 
ard” held many nooks and walks full 
of interest and beauty. The Chicopee 
river flowing directly past the back of 
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the factory wound through the village 
by lovely banks clothed in verdurous 
beauty, onward. towards Chicopee. 
At a short distance from the boarding 
houses, near the entrance to some 
wooded spaces in those days, a clear, 
pretty spring of mineral water welled 
up cool and sparkling under grace- 
fully bending birch trees; and in every 
direction bits of woodland offered in- 
viting walks and a host of wild flowers 
for the picking during the season. 

But it was not these partly hidden 
attractions which brought to the 
dreary looking sand plot and its un- 
lovely bare brick buildings, brought 
from near and far to that isolated little 
village, a more ideal set of employés 
perhaps, than has since been gathered 
together as factory help in any place 
in the United States. How, or by 
what means, or by whom planned, the 
writer of this knows not, but is given 
to understand that the “Indian Orch- 
ard Company” was started about the 
time designated as a sort of working 
girl’s Utopia. Its business headquar-’ 
ters were in Boston, and its first over- 
seers and employés came from Low- 
ell. As it was started not long after 
the collapse of Brook Farm, and less 
than a score of years after Dickens’s 
glowing description of the life of the 
Lowell factory girls had appeared in 
his “American Notes” (a description 
then no longer true of Lowell, by rea- 
son of the influx of foreign workers), 
and at a time when “transcendental” 
ideas were still in the air, it must have 
been an effort of some enthusiastic 
humanitarians to carry out an ideal 
industrial scheme on a somewhat re- 
stricted basis. 

For it was mainly American women 
and girls who were to be benefited in 
this scheme. Although at that time 
in both cotton and woolen mills in 
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New England male help and foreign- 
ers of both sexes were employed in all 
departments indiscriminately, it was 
soon understood that in the new In- 
dian Orchard mill no foreigners of 
either sex would be given employ- 
ment, and that women only were to 
be employed in departments hitherto 
monopolized by men, such as the spin- 
ning and dressing rooms, as well as 
in the weaving rooms, and that the 
fewest men consistent with the needs 
of the plant would be employed by the 
company. The male help were mainly 
overseers and their assistants, with 
machinists and others connected with 
the work. When, a little later, a gar- 
dener was needed to cultivate flowers 
around the mill yards, a man was also 
employed for that. No children of 
either sex were employed. 

It was also understood that the re- 
lations between the overseers (at that 
time a dominating, often hated class) 
and the help they employed were to 
be of the friendliest character and that 
the mysterious “Company” would dis- 
charge any overseer or assistant who 
used harsh or offensive language or 
methods towards the employés. The 
Company’s “Rules” were hung up in 
conspicuous places in all the rooms. 
The duties of both overseers and the 
help were therein plainly stated, and 
whoever infringed those rules was to 
be quietly discharged from the Com- 
pany’s employ. Thus it was against 
the rules for anv employé to sew, cro- 
chet, or read newspapers 
during working hours, because they 
were liable to become engrossed by 
these to the detriment of the work on 
which they were engaged. If some 
smart girl, presuming on supposed fa- 
voritism, transgressed that rule and 
was observed, as she was likely to be, 
the overseer, instead of scolding her 
personally, as in other manufactories, 
would post a notice where all general 
notices were posted, to the purport 
that it had been observed that one or 
two in the room were breaking the 
rule, and such were hereby warned 
that a second offence would cause 
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their dismissal. If the warning was 
not heeded, the- offender would be 
given a note informing her that the 
wages due her up to date could be ob- 
tained by an order at the desk, as she 
was no longer in the employ of the 
Company. 

Though the wages paid were not re- 
markably high, they were slightly 
above the average in other cotton 
mills, while competition and attention 
to the quality of the work done were 
stimulated by small money awards 
given to those whose work was above 
the average in perfection and amount; 
also trifling fines were imposed when 
glaringly faulty work was found. A 
larger number of extra hands were 
employed in this than in other fac- 
tories, so that the employés could 
oftener take a day off, of course with 
loss of the day’s pay; also the rules 
were less strict in regard to permission 
being given for an hour’s absence 
without f Indeed, so 
friendly were the relations between 
employer and employe, that it was not 
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an unknown occurrence, when help 
happened to be searee, for the ovet 
to take the 
worker's place for a short time when 
the need great, out of pure 
kindness. such occasion was re- 
lated of a May morning when a Ver- 
mont farmer's pretty daughter and her 
friend, desperately ‘longing for some 
of the trailing arbutus which they 
knew was in bloom on the woodsy 
“Jenksville road,” though there was 
no extra help that morning, ventured 
to make an honest statement to their 
overseer of their longing for the fra- 
grant blossoms, asking permission to 
take a run in that direction, promising 
to be back as soon as possible. He 
listened sympathetically, assented to 
their request and, calling to an assist- 
ant overseer, asked him to take the 
place of one of the girls, while he him- 
If took that of the other. No doubt 
they both felt themselves sufficiently 
rewarded when a little later the two 
girls returned with their 
cheeks, a brighter light in their eyes, 
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and their hands filled with fragrant 
Mayflowers, of which a fine bouquet 
was the reward of the kindly “bosses.” 
This was not an unusual incident, but 
was quoted to the writer merely as an 
illustrative one. 

The boarding houses were fur- 
nished in every department by the 
“Company”; thus the boarding-house 
keepers suffered no loss or extra ex- 
pense in taking charge, while a 
change of keepers caused no special 
disturbance to the boarders. The em- 
ployés paid a less amount for board 
than in other manufacturing villages, 
as the company paid the keepers an 
additional percentage for each board- 
er; also, to guard against any loss 
through dishonest boarders, an 
amount equal to the board due was 
kept back from their wages when 
thought necessary. The private 
rooms of the girl boarders were spa- 
cious and airy enough for two, the 
usual number who occupied one 
room, though on each floor one or two 
extra large rooms were occasionally 
occupied by four girl friends. All the 
rooms were furnished plainly but 
comfortably, with good beds, wash- 
stands with bowls and pitchers, plain 
chairs, and curtains; there were no 
carpets, but painted floors. Not infre- 
quently a less healthful but in some 
respects a more agreeable arrange- 
ment was allowed to be made by the 
girls themselves, when four friends oc- 
cupying two rooms turned one into a 
double-bedded room, keeping the 
other as a private sitting room, bring- 
ing from their own homes a carpet, 
rockers, etc.; and buying from their 
own funds a small stove and fuel. 
Here they could gather around them 
their special “chums” among the 
boarders, for a quiet chat, cheap re- 
fection, or to sew or read. There was, 
however, on the ground floor of the 
boarding houses a barely furnished 
reception room, while the big dining 
room, whose two long tables did not 
fill half its space, served also as a 
common meeting ground for all the 
boarders. 


As the Indian Orchard mill with its 
superior class of help was for a num- 
ber of years so well known that it be- 
came much of a “show place,” attract- 
ing visitors from all parts of the coun- 
try, the girls themselves, many of 
them really beautiful and fairly edu- 
cated, affected a more attractive dress 
than was usual among factory opera- 
tives, though no distinctive attire was 
attempted. This would have been 
generally resented, since a strong in- 
dividuality was maintained by all, but 
white collars, pretty brooches, and 
nicely laundered, well made, neat-fig- 
ured print dresses were generally 
worn by all, and black silk aprons, em- 
broidered, braided, and tied with 
handsome silk tassels, were worn by 
the majority of the younger girls in 
going to and from the boarding 
houses to the factory. These were 
such a short distance apart that in 
summer time often only a barege veil 
thrown carelessly over the head was 
the only covering worn — or a parasol 
was carried. When on Sundays, in 
deference to an expressed expectation 
in the Company’s rules, the employés 
attended church, their pretty toilets 
were in touch with the latest fashions 
of that day. 

How the news of the new industrial 
experiment at Indian Orchard was 
first circulated and reached thosé who 
first obtained employment there I do 
not know. It is probable that, as the 
first comers were selected from the 
Lowell mills, and in those days most 
of the New England manufactories 
employed a considerable number of 
well-educated American women, those 
first employed spread the news of the 
ideal mill in letters to their farm 
homes and to girl friends working in 
other places. At any rate the good 
news spread, and many girls who had 
not hitherto “worked for a living,” 
though thev had longed to earn some 
thing for themselves, gladly offered 
their services. Of course many failed 
to obtain places. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that a fine class of help was se- 
cured. The majority were farmers’ 
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daughters from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Vermont, as well as 
Massachusetts. Some sought work 
for the purpose of paying off the mort- 
gage on the home farm, others to get 
money to fit themselves as teachers; 
still others had been teachers, but 
hoped to earn more in the mill. There 
were also a number of “old maids,” 
deserted wives, and young widows 
with one or more children to support. 

Though here as in all places the 
congenial minded forimed themselves 
into groups of special intimacy, 
there was yet a most pronounced 
spirit of camaradcric about all belong- 
ing to “the dear old Orchard,” as well 
between the overseers and help, as 
among the employés, and a new girl, 
however unknown, was sure to be met 
with kindly looks and friendly smiles 
from all “the old hands” as an antidote 
to any possible homesickness from 
which she might be suffering, and a 
few days only would suffice to make 
her one of some congenial group. 
Here friendships were formed which 
lasted a lifetime. 

Two vears or so after the Indian 
Orchard experiment was well under 
way, a new interest was added in the 
gift from the Company ofa library and 
reading room, which led to the forma- 
tion of a lyceum, in which the girls 
took a leading part in the debates and 
entertainments. A manuscript paper 
was also started, filled with original 
contributions from the employés, in 
prose and verse, some of which would 
have done credit to periodicals of 
more pretensions. Its first editor, 
elected by secret ballot, was a modest 
girl of twentv vears, one of the weav- 
ing-room girls. Most of those who 
succeeded her later were also young 
women employés. 

The library was stocked in a man- 
ner characteristic of the philanthro- 
pists behind the scheme. Two thou- 
sand dollars were devoted to the pur- 
chase of books, the greater part of 
which were selected by the donors. 
Then a notice was put up in each of 
the workrooms asking the employés 
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to send a list of such books as they 
personally would like to have added 
to the library, and if the committee in 
charge decided such to be admissible 
they would be bought from the fund 
reserved for that purpose. Some of 
the girls sent in quite long lists, and 
most of the books thus selected 
were duly procured and added to the 
library. That the pervading spirit of 
the “Transcendental school” was that 
in which the Indian Orchard scheme 
originated, was plainly indicated by 
the trend of much of the reading mat- 
ter selected by the Boston committee. 
Among the books were FEmerson’s 
Essays and “Representative Men,” 
Theodore Parker’s Speeches and Ser- 
mons, “Memoirs of Margaret Fuller,” 
by Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, 
and Channing, Thomas Carlyle’s Es- 
Mrs. Browning’s “Aurora 
Leigh” and other works of like char- 
acter. The earlier poems of Lowell, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and the Cary 
sisters found place, and the better 
class of fiction was represented. In 
the reading room the Atlantic Monthly, 
then in its first youth, was a welcome 
visitor and we may suppose a helpful 
force in life to many. 

Talked of as a singular industrial 
experiment, Indian Orchard, isolated 
as it seemed, had manv visitors in 
those earlier years. The different 
floors of the mill were airy and well 
lighted, the machinery painted in 
light, pleasing colors, the broad, clean 
window ledges made attractive with 
clean white curtains and many potted 
plants in bloom. The smooth painted 
floors were kept perfectly free from 
dust and litter, being swept four times 
a day at stated hours, each employé 
sweeping quickly over her own area, 
then passing the brush to her next 
neighbor, while scrub-women were 
employed to scrub all the floors twice 
a week. A section of one of the Com- 
pany’s rules read as follows: “All per- 
sons employed as help must be par- 
ticularly attentive to the cleanliness of 
the machinery upon which they work, 
and not forgetful of neatness in their 
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own personal habits;” therefore the 
handsome machinery was keptin “spick 
and span” order, while each girl took 
special pride in the prettiness of her 
own apparel. As many of them were 
bright, keen-witted, lively girls, whose 
intelligence was clear to the most ob- 
tuse observer, the visitors were given 
much food for thought. 

Among the improvements upon the 
earlier methods of factory life intro- 
duced in this experiment was that of 
adding roomy washrooms as adjuncts 
of beforetime limited toilet rooms. In 
these could be found a good supply of 
soap and hot and cold water, with 
plenty of sink space for all. Beds of 
bright flowers made the outside yards 
as attractive as was all within doors. 

As nearly all the workers were far 
from their own homes, boarding in the 
two big brick blocks—the city of 
which the village formed a part being 
seven miles away and the road be- 
tween showing only a few scattered 
farm houses — of course the village 
became a little community by itself. 
Its amusements were not many nor 
varied. About every boarding house 
had at least one inmate who owned or 
rented a piano, which held a place of 
honor in the general reception room. 
A few old-fashioned melodeons ac- 
companied their owners to the Orch- 
ard and found place in a corner of 
their rooms; others owned accordions; 
one or two violins and cornets were 
owned by the male boarders; so there 
was considerable noisy blowing and 
strumming of instruments of an even- 
ing, some girlish singing in the rooms, 
once in a while an impromptu dance 
in the reception or dining room; but 
these were not kept up to a late hour, 
as the rules were imperative in regard 
to closing the doors of the boarding- 
places at ten o’clock. In the winter 
there were occasional sleigh rides and 
some coasting, while on Sundays go- 
ing to church, riding, walking and 
writing letters were the order of the 
day. But generally the days passed on 
without much variety. Most of the 
girls were their own seamstresses and 
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dressmakers, and the evenings were 
occupied with sewing, reading and 
writing letters. Not infrequently little 
coteries of friends gathered in some 
girl’s room to chat and enjoy together 
some little treat of fruit or something 
more substantial sent from the home 
farm, while they gossiped of “Or- 
chard” events, about their homes, or 
about some book. Most of the girls 
took vacations once or twice a year to 
visit their homes and old friends. 
These vacations were the chief events 
of their lives in those days, and often- 
times a homeless friend was invited to 
share in these vacations, to make new 
friendships in other girls’ homes. Fre- 
quently during the hot weather in 
summer the overseers treated the help 
in their own departments to pails of 
cold lemonade paid for out of their 
own pockets. 

The great financial crisis of 1857 
was one of the first of several disinte- 
grating forces which served eventu- 
ally to break up the ideal state of 
things at Indian Orchard. By the au- 
tumn of that year, panic ruled every 
phase of business; banks were break- 
ing, credit was not to be had, all man- 
ufacturing business came to a stand- 
still, and the cotton mills of the coun- 
try were especially affected. George 
W. Holt, who had come from Lowell 
at the beginning of this industrial ex- 
periment as overseer of the weaving 
department, and whose genial man- 
ners and cordial appreciation of the 
spirit of the scheme had made him a 
general favorite as well with the Com- 
pany as with the help, had been pro- 
moted about this time to be agent in 
charge of the mill. His entrance into 
any of the rooms was usually the sig- 
nal for warm greetings and smiling 
looks. But one cloudy afternoon in 
the autumn of that year the girls of the 
upper weaving room were surprised 
to see him enter the door with gloomy 
face and averted eyes; and, passing 
into the overseer’s private office he 
was soon followed by the overseers of 
the different departments, apparently 
for a business consultation of some 
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sort. Each overseer as he filed out 
again with a slip of paper in his hand 
looked worried and anxious. Mr. 
Holt himself tacked up in this room, 
where the employés were especially at- 
tached to their old overseer, one of 
these slips, and, pulling his hat over 
his eyes, passed out quickly, exchang- 
ing salutations with no one. Ina few 
minutes all the girls knew the purport 
of that notice. It was addressed to 
the employés generally, and was to 
the effect that orders had been re- 
ceived from the Company’s headquar- 
ters in Boston that in consequence of 
the prevailing financial panic the mill 
must be shut down as soon as the 
small supply of cotton on hand was 
used up. This, though a business no- 
tice, was couched in words of fraternal 
kindness and of heartfelt sorrow over 
the possible breaking of the pleasant 
ties which subsisted between the em- 
ployers and employés, with strong ex- 
pressions of a hope that it might be 
only a short time before the amicable 
relations would be resumed. This was 
signed by the agent himself, as a per- 
sonal document. 

A heart-breaking spectacle ensued. 
Every loom in the room was stopped 
as by one impulse, and nearly every 
girl was weeping, gathering together 
in little groups to discuss the outlook, 
the largest group surrounding the 
overseers, who looked grave and sor- 
rowful as they explained what they 
understood of the situation. Six weeks 
afterwards the last looms stood empty, 
and the factory was “shut down” for 
an indefinite time. But the humani- 
tarian spirit which suggested and car- 
ried on the enterprise controlled the 
action even through this shutting 
down process. Those girls who had 
homes near by to return to were the 
first to be discharged; those whose 
homes were farther away went next, 
with a little more money on hand 
to get home with; the widows 
who had children dependent on them, 
and homeless girls, were kept to 
the end of the work. 
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It was not until a year later, Decem- 
ber, 1858, that the Indian Orchard 
mill started again. Word was sent of 
the re-opening to all the former em- 
ployés whose addresses could be ob- 
tained, and a majority of these re- 
turned, among them many who had 
found work in other places but left it 
to return to the Orchard mill. In 
1859 business was again flourishing 
with the Indian Orchard Company, 
and a new mill and boarding houses 
were erected not far from the old ones. 
With the breaking out of the war in 
the spring of 1861, when the financial 
state of the country was in conse- 
quence somewhat disturbed, and 
through other causes, one of which 
doubtless was the fact that the former 
ideal arrangements did not prove so 
successful from a business point of 
view as had been hoped, a different 
course began to be adopted. Agent 
Holt fell ill, and a new man, a stran- 
ger, was put in his place. Foreign 
help, especially French Canadian, be- 
gan to be employed. Wages were paid 
according to the scale of other manu- 
facturing plants of the same kind, and 
deterioration began. Later, different 
kinds of manufactories were estab- 
lished in the village, which still further 
changed the moral and _ intellectual 
characteristics of the population. The 
ideal standard was lowered, and in a 
few vears Indian Orchard became like 
other New England factory villages. 

From a worldly point of view it 
must be conceded that this noble at- 
tempt to elevate the condition of the 
factory workers in New England was 
far from a success; yet the sweet spirit 
of fraternity, of moral and intellectual 
progress was there engendered and 
illustrated in such a way that, though 
no great or definite results can at this 
date be pointed out, vet sure it is that 
the world into which those earlier In- 
dian Orchard employés went forth 
and spread their influence, was 
better because of the impressions 
which that experiment made upon 
their minds and hearts. 
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THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


By Arthur Willis Colton. 


NIEWS and_= cigar 
store stood nearly at 
the central point of 
Center Street, south 
side. The stout el- 
derly tobacconist sat 
in his doorway read- 
ing the Evening Press; and across 
the street the windows of the [ress 
rooms were open. Hot day: five 
o'clock, and still hot. 

But there was a procession coming; 
and this procession had energy. It 
seemed to consist of different sized 
boys. It had energy; it had a number 
of tin horns, a snare drum, and a ban- 
ner inscribed, “Down with the Even- 
ing Press!? Why “Down with the 
Evening Press” ? 

The procession stopped in front of 
the open windows and blew its trump- 
ets at them. A medium sized boy ran 
across the sidewalk and snatched the 
paper from the hands of the elderly 
tobacconist. “Scab!” he yelled fierce- 
ly. “Scab!” The procession moved 
on, the purloined paper dragged from 
the end of a stick through the dust in 
a pointed manner. The elderly tobac- 
conist took off his spectacles, wiped 
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them, put them on, and gazed alter. 

“Well,” he said, “I declare!” 

The big windows were now full of 
the Press people, who exchanged 
jokes with other people on the side- 
walks. One shouted to the bewil- 
dered tobacconist: “Wake up, Uncle 
Jerry! It’s 1897.” That was said to 
be “one” on Uncle Jerry. 

“Why,” said one of two gentlemen 
who stood near the news and cigar 
store, “why ‘Down with the Evening 
Press?” 

“It has changed to a penny paper, 
which shuts the newsboys out of their 
profit. They've boycotted it. The 
Press people don’t care. I admire 
their pluck.” 

“Oh,” said the first after a short si- 
lence, “I’m sorry about your trouble, 
Abbott. Shouldn’t think glass makers 
would be so liable to it. Skilled labor, 
mostly, isn’t it?” 

“That doesn’t appear to make any 
difference.” 

“No? Curious incident, that thing 
there. Do you know, settled society 
looks very much like Uncle Jerry. 
A — an irrelevant procession seems to 
be always coming along and grabbing 
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things. Through its spectacles the 
processions appear to consist of—a 
scandalous small boys.” 

“But the paper belonged to Uncle 
Jerry.” 

“So it did. His rights would seem 
to be plain. But the newsboys thought 
they had interests which the Press 
ought to have looked out for.” 

“Well, that’s the whole point, of 
course. They have interests; but 
ought the Press to look out for them? 
I have interests in the ress too; I 
buy it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know as it ought. I 
only said the newsboys thought so 
or else they thought they'd better get 
in procession, and look out for them- 
selves.” 

“By blowing trumpets and surpris- 
ing Uncle Jerry? It’s like this. It’s 
the newsboys’ interest that the Press 
should sell for three cents. It’s my in- 
terest that it should sell for one. Only 
I don’t say that my ‘interest’ is my 
right. The ‘right’ belongs to the Press, 
to sell the paper for what it chooses.” 

“Well, Abbott,” said the first 
speaker, “I expect there’s more hu- 
man nature in it than reason. Human 
nature’s queer.” 

The procession had moved out of 
sight; the Press windows were empty; 
Uncle Jerry sat tranquilly in his door- 
way reading another copy; the street 
was full of people going about a mul- 
titude of business, as six o’clock drew 
near. So many odd things seem to 
happen and then vanish; so many lit- 
tle ripples there are on the great tide 
of living that goes around the world, 
which slip under and are merged in the 
tide. 

Abbott stepped onto a street car, 
that turned northward presently 
through the region of cheap little 
houses fringing the eastern side of the 
city. They were most of them con- 
tract built, by couples and half dozens, 
on the same pattern, looking garishly 
new at first, and old at the end of a 
few years. They stopped at the bluff, 
except that some would seem to have 
slipped over and sidled down it. Be- 
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low were the flats, with the funnel 
shaped furnaces of the eight glass fac- 
tories, the railroad, and the little slug- 
gish winding river. 

The furnaces were smokeless, the 
iron shutters of the buildings closed. 
Several hundred men and _ some 
women stood about the yards in 
groups. Abbott caught glimpses of 
them as the car rushed along the bluff. 
The bricks of Abbott and Grey’s fur- 
naces were distinctly less dingy than 
the others. 

Some hours later he sat at his part- 
ner’s dinner table, after Mrs. Grey and 
the children were gone. He was say- 
ing: “The Second National won't 
take our paper either. They say the 
security’s not good for any more, 
while the strike lasts. Active plant is 
worth more.on a mortgage than a 
dead one, that’s sure. 1 suppose 
they’re right. But if any one forces 
our hand, we go up to-morrow.” 

Grey paced the room nervously. 
“I’ve wished once or twice I hadn't a 
family,” he said after a pause. “It 
weighs on a man’s mind.” 

‘I’ve wished once or twice I had. | 
should think it might seem a kind of 
escape. Well,” said Abbott, getting 
up, “I shall ask the police to keep the 
vards clearer. And I'll spend the 
night at the furnace. Oh, nothing 
much. Gorham expects a carload of 
gatherers and blowers to-morrow. 
Some one will probably try to get in 
and smash his blow pipes and things. 
But that’s no reason they should 
trouble us. You stay in. Your wife 
would worry. I might as well be 
there.” Then he went out into the 
warm, quiet night. 


The yards were clearer than before. 
They lay along both sides of the rail- 
road; the street with its few are lights 
went between them and the bluffs. 
There was no light in front of Abbott 
and Grey’s furnaces, so that all about 
them was dark, and the two big fun- 
nels loomed up dim and threatening. 
Abbott groped his way, saying to him- 
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self that the city ought to furnish them 
more light. 

It occurred to him that one might 
have more light on one’s path by day 
and night without any harm. He 
knew himself to be an effective man 
in a business way. He knew his own 
reputation as a “pusher,” and “hard to 
beat.” A fair share of a man’s own 
opinion of himself comes from what 
he knows other men think. Grey was 
a pleasant fellow, with a turn for in- 
ventive designing; no one seemed to 
have anything against him. Abbott 
was liked better by the workmen; 
probably workmen “like” best the 
man whom they are inclined to ad- 
mire; other things being equal, the 
capable leader, industrial as well as 
military, is the most popular. But 
even a resolute man may be less cock- 
sure of himself than he seems, may 
wish for more light on his path by day 
and night. 

Abbott and Grey was a young firm 
of young men doing business largely 
on borrowed capital. A new wage 
schedule was proposed by the Glass- 
makers’ Union; the Glass Manufac- 
turers’ Association refused it; the 
strike had been running three weeks. 
It is irritating to stand still and watch 
the word “Failure,” written in large 
letters on the front of the storm, com- 
ing nearer every day. It seemed to 
Abbott the only pertinent word in 
sight. He felt very much in the dark 
as he groped his way to the door of the 
offices. And in the dark it is natural 
but irritating to stumble over things. 
He ran against two men sitting on the 
steps, and jumped back. 

“Who’s there?” 

“It’s Ealing and Tom Betts, 
one of them, getting up. 

Abbott remembered Ealing to be a 
crey-bearded old glass blower; Betts, 
one of the foremen at the annealing 
ovens, and a decent sort of man. 

“Oh, I know you. What do you 
want?” 

“Well,” said the blower slowly, “we 
thought some of the boys didn’t talk 
reasonable, an’ we thought we’d come 
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an’ sit by the shop a bit, supposin’ they 
didn’t mind their own business.” 

“T see. Come in.” 

The office occupied a corner of the 
building, with windows looking west 
and north, and iron shutters opening 
inward. Abbott lit the gas. 

“If you fellows don’t mind sitting 
up awhile, I expect I can find cigars. 
I’m obliged to you.” 

They lounged easily in the leather- 
seated office chairs. None of them 
seemed embarrassed, though they did 
not talk about the strike. They 
quietly avoided the subject, by a kind 
of instinct of good manners, and 
talked of glass processes. Betts was a 
silent man, who put in a word now 
and then. Ealing had been thirty 
years a glass blower, and Abbott 
found that he knew odd things worth 
a glassman’s knowing. He found 
himself liking the old man’s garrulous- 
ness, his set notions, and his original- 
ity. So it came to near twelve o'clock. 

Outside in the darkness footsteps 
went by and returned; then gathered 
together with a murmur of voices un- 
der the office windows furthest from 
the street. A pane was cracked care- 
fully, and dropped inward with a tinkle 
of glass; the window was lifted and 
some instrument, probably a crowbar, 
pressed against the edge of the shut- 
ter. Ealing went to the window. Ab- 
bott had his revolver out. Betts sat 
still and looked at Abbott. 

“Don't ye do nothin’,” he said diffi- 
dently. “Better let the old un alone.” 

“T’m Bob Ealing,” said the “old 
un.” “Git out.” 

There was a smothered laugh. 
“Come off the roof, old man,” said a 
voice. “Let us in. We'd only be 
twistin’ the blow pipes.” 

“Bein’ as I’m a old man, O'Connell, 
it’s no offense if I say ye’re a fool, — 
which I do.” 

Another laugh. “I tell you, Bob, 
there’s a train load o’ scabs comin’ the 
mornin’, an’ thim blow pipes must be 
twisted.” 

Ealing looked at Abbott, who 
shook his head. He turned again to 
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the window. “They ain’t none of ’em 
comin’ here.” 

“Sure?” 

“Sure.” 

Murmur, murmur — the voices and 
footsteps died away. 

“An’ they didn’t wonder how | 
came here, bein’ that chuck-headed. 
They gets drunk partly,” said Ealing 
apologetically, ‘‘an’ partly it’s natural 
with ’em.” 

But the yards were no longer silent. 
More footsteps went by in the street, 
and more, and more, hurrying, 
running. There were shouts in 
the distance. Abbott turned out 
the gas and opened the shutters. 
Some distance away were _ the 
buildings and stacks of the great 
Gorham Glass Works. The crowd 
was gathering there. A new squad of 
police passed under the electric light. 
Their buttons and metal shields glit- 
tered a moment. They charged into 
the crowd to reach the others in front 
of the buildings. A roar went up 
around them. The mass of men 
seemed to tumble and toss like a 
choppy sea. A brick suddenly rose 
out of the darkness and_ crashed 
through the window where the three 
men stood. The thrower was unseen. 
It struck Betts in the chest, stretched 
him out, and slid him along the floor. 

“They gets drunk partly,” said Eal- 
ing, “an’ partly it’s natural with ’em.” 

Betts got up and felt of his ribs, 
seemed to find them satisfactory, and 
came back to the window. 

“Oh,” said Abbott, “Betts got it. 
I’m not kicking.” 

Out by Gorham’s the storm was ris- 
ing, the most terrible kind of hurri- 
cane in the world to look upon, human 
anger in bulk. It was like a surf tum- 
bling and roaring against a_ high 
shore, which was the front of the Gor- 
ham Glass Works; and a double line 
of police drove it back. Noticeable 
were the arms that stuck up above the 
heads. Some of them were bare; it 
was a hot night. Then the police drew 
revolvers, and set them cracking and 
spitting over the crowd. They fired 


high purposely, but revolvers in the 
hands of police are disliked. The mob 
broke and fled in all directions. <A 
new squad of fifty came down the 
bluff, at forced step, shoulder to shoul- 
der. The whole force drew up under 
the light in front of Gorham’s, received 
orders, and separated in squads of 
twenty. There were no more crowds 
that night. Where one began to 
gather, twenty policemen went 
through and broke it, like a stone 
through a pane of glass. Gradually 
the yards became quiet and almost 
deserted. Abbott told Betts to close 
the shutters, and lit the gas himself. 
aling rubbed his hands together; his 
fingers were shaking. “We ain’t a bad 
lot, don’t ye think it,” he said tremu- 
lously; “we ain’t got sense.” 


There is a poem called “The Fool's 
Prayer,” in which the jester prays for 
forgiveness, not of his sins, but of his 
follies. For our sins, let them find 
their punishment; but alas for foolish- 
ness, which in this world is punished 
too! “O Lord, be merciful to me, a 
fool!” “We ain’t a bad lot; we ain't 
got sense.” And there is a deal of con- 
fusion about, and every one has his 
opinion and is more or less mistaken, 
and we make up the odds by trying to 
be good-natured. “We ain’t a bad 
lot,” not really. Then the king, in the 
poem, went into his garden and 
prayed the “Fool’s Prayer” for him- 
self, thinking it much the same for 
high and low, wise and unwise. 

There was a deal of confusion in the 
yards that morning up to twelve 
o'clock, a number of opinions, and ru- 
mors that went contrary but no riot- 
ing, and some of the police squads 
were relieved. Men stood about and 
gossiped. There was an atmosphere 
of coming news. Rumor said _ that 
Gorham’s train-load of gatherers and 
blowers had come, that it had never 
started, that it had been wrecked, that 
it had not; the Union would offer a 
compromise; the Union would do 
nothing of the kind; Abbott and Grey 
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had failed; Abbott and Grey had not; 
some one said so down town anyway; 
some one must have talked nonsense; 
a man named Bill Tobin had been 
badly hurt last night; Bill Tobin had 
been seen walking around lively as 
ever this morning. 

Well, then, there were a lot of Ab- 
bott and Grey’s men in front of the 
shop; crowd gathering; squad of po- 
lice coming to look after it. The of- 
fice door opened, and Abbott came out 
on the steps, followed by Grey, who 
locked the door behind him. The 
squad drew up at a little distance and 
waited. Abbott’s face was pale. He 
held a bunch of papers in his hand. 

“Well,” he said harshly, ‘“what’s 
this for?” 

The faces of the crowd looked ap at 
him dumbly. 

“Well, then; yes. You've ruined 
me. You don’t care about that nat- 
urally. The Union promised you 
higher wages, and the Union has 
taken all the wages of eighty-five men 
away from them. Stick by your 


Union, gentlemen. It’s a_ great 
thing.” He paused a moment, and 
then went on: “We = said we 


couldn’t pay your new schedule, — 
and we couldn't. I’ve tried to be 
friendly with my men. I want to say 
now, they’re no friends of mine.” 

He sprang from the steps and 
walked into the crowd. It was a char- 
acteristic action. But they made way 
for him silently, and he went up the 
bluff. Grey followed him, walking 
wearily. On the upper street they 
separated, and Abbott went across 
town to his rooms. They were high 
up in a tall building looking down on 
a space almost too irregular to be 
called a square. The militia drilled 
there sometimes, to the joy of the 
neighborhood. There too came Ger- 
man bands, street organs, and repre- 
sentatives of the Salvation Army. 
Carts rattled through by day, and 
stray country people sat on the 
benches; at night came _ people 
from the tenements and danced 
on the asphalt. 


Abbott had always liked his rooms. 
Sitting at the windows evenings, after 
a day at the glass works, he had 
seemed to look down on curious 
scenes of human life, as if he were in 
a box at the theatre, and watched a 
play in which the characters were very 
much inclined to be happy. But this 
afternoon the sun was hot on the 
pavements, the leaves of the trees 
dusty and motionless; the passers on 
the street seemed to him to walk 
in a _ lifeless fashion. Down on 
the flats among the glass works 
appeared to him then a_ place 
where human life was angry and 
discordant; here in the little dusty 
square a place where it was dispirited 
and useless. Well, we all have a battle 
with “the blues” now and then. One 
generally goes off by one’s self to fight 
it out; and of course it will all look 
quite differently the next day. 

Abbott sat at the window while the 
hours of the afternoon slipped away. 
The sun dropped so low that the sun- 
light fell across his knees, and he drew 
aside into the shadow. It was after 
five o'clock. A newsboy in the street 
called, “Evening Commercial!” The 
Evening Press was still boycotted. 

A clatter of feet on the stairs; a 
rush in the hall; and Grey burst into 
the room. 

“Tt’s settled! It’s settled! Where’ve 
you been?” 

His face was red with heat, and his 
eyes shining. 

“What's settled?” 

“The strike.” 

“Well, we’re not in it,” said Abbott 
slowly. “Hold on! May be we are 
yet. What are the terms? Hurry up, 
will you!” 

“No hurry, Abbott. Wait till I get 
my breath.” 

Grey dropped into a chair. Abbott 
jumped up and walked the room. 

“Look here! That everlasting 
Union met at one o’clock, and passed 
some resolutions,” Grey began; “of- 
fered a compromise which comes 
down, I should say, about two-thirds. 
And then they read something like 
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this: ‘Resolved, that we regret the 
failure of Abbott and Grey, a firm 
known to this body for fair deal- 
ing,’ — and a lot of palaver like that. 
‘Resolved, that it be regarded as 
a part of the terms of agreement, that 
effort be made by the Manufacturers’ 
Association to enable said Abbott and 
Grey to recover. Such effort, if suc- 
cessful, will be regarded by this body 
as a concession on the part of said 
Manufacturers’ Association, and so 
entered in terms of agreement.’ 
What do you think of that? Well, 
Manufacturers’ Association met at 
three o’clock at Gorham’s. Union 
resolutions read. Dead silence. Old 
man Gorham got up; said, to be sure 
the Union might easily be troubled 
about eighty-five men out of a job; 
but he was inclined to think it evi- 
dence of actual good feeling; said he 
was surprised, in fact was touched; 
spread himself and got eloquent; said 
he would join other gentlemen to en- 
dorse the notes of Abbott and Grey; 
for the matter of the new proposal, he 
was disposed to waive the point of 
principle and should move to con- 
sider it; said some complimentary 
things about us, and sat down. And, 
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by Jove, Abbott, the meeting actually 
applauded. I’ve been patted on the 
back by a dozen men, and cheered by 
amob. That’s straight.” 

The two men sat silent a few min- 
utes. 

“And the funny thing,” said Grey, 
“is this; that everybody says it wasn’t 
what the Union offered, the compro- 
mise, but what they demanded, the 
stipulation, that did the business. Hu- 
man nature’s queer.” 

“Grey,” said Abbott, “take me 
home with you. I want to play dolls 
with your children.” 

The newsboy in the distance called, 
“Evening Conynercial! All about the 
strike!” and a street organ played 
“Columbia,” with filagree variations, 
in very bad taste, but cheerful. A 
number of children gathered about 
the organ, two women with baskets, a 
loafer with his hands in his pockets, 
and a stout gentleman in a silk hat. 
Abbott leaned on the window sill, and 
felt his interest in the square return- 
ing. The sunlight glowed red and 
genial through the dusty leaves. 

“Maybe we ain’t got sense,” seemed 
to be the square’s opinion of itself; 
“but we ain’t a bad lot, not really.” 














THE -COMING OF SUMMER. 


By Herbert Randall. 


MIST upon the mountain side, 
A That lifts at morn and melts to blue; 
A breathing freshness down the field 
And every wooded avenue. 
Athwart the sky a sunlit wing, 
That hides in orchard blooms away; 
A low, delightful murmuring 
Among the branches all the day. 
Up from the marsh at even-fall 
A choir of idlers call to me, 
And lead me by their pensive strain 
Into a world of reverie. 


Above the pines a bending moon 
Ss 


Floods all the west in genial light; 


And summer, hand in hand with May, 


Comes down the vista of the night. 








HULL HOUSE. 


By Florence Kelley. 





ENTRANCE TO HULL HOUSE. 


HE object of Hull House, as 
stated in its charter and printed 
at the head of the Bulletin issued 

every month, is “to provide a centre 
for a higher civic and social life to in- 
stitute and maintain educational and 
philanthropic enterprises, and to in- 
vestigate and improve the conditions 
in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

The question is often asked whether 
all that the House undertakes could 
not be accomplished without the wear 
and tear of living on the spot. The 
answer that it could not, grows more 
assured as time goes on. You must 
suffer from the dirty streets, the uni- 
versal ugliness, the lack of oxygen in 
the air you daily breathe, the endless 
struggle with soot and dust and in- 
sufficient water supply, the hanging 
from a strap of the overcrowded street 
car at the end of your day’s work; you 
must send your children to the nearest 
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wretchedly crowded school, and see 
them suffer the consequences, if you 
are to speak as one having authority 
and not as the scribes in these matters 
of the common, daily life and experi- 
ence. Beyond this, there are many 
things which you can learn only by 
way of neighborly contact. For even 
the resident of longest experience does 
not suffer hunger and cold because 
trade is bad and the factories are 
closed or running half time; does not 
see the children of the family hungry 
because the county agent manages 
the relief funds badly and the county 
refuses either to give relief if there is 
an able bodied man in the family or to 
furnish him work even in the dead of 
winter. 

A settlement neighborhood, like all 
the humbler life of America, suffers 
from the continual loss of its abler 
members. The better educated sons 
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and daughters move away; the more 
energetic and enterprising immigrants 
stay but a relatively short time. Vir- 
tually a whole street of thrifty Bohe- 
mians have moved away out upon the 
open prairie since the Hull House 
maps were made in 1893. The cease- 
less inflow of new comers from the 
countries of southern Europe, the 
ceaseless settling of residual elements 
from more prosperous districts, tend 
to keep the population on a dead level 
at the foot of the ladder which all are 
hoping to climb, each for himself, with 
no thought of any united effort for the 
common good. Nowhere is the indi- 
vidual so left to himself as in the cos- 
mopolite medley of a great working 
class district in an American city; and 
nowhere does the devil clutch more 
voraciously after the hindmost. 
Under these 
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inarticulate neighbor to continue to 
do the same thing after you are dead 
and forgotten. The isolation, the 
apathy, the lack of initiative, the social 
downdraft, as it has been well called, 
that unsocialize a great industrial 
neighborhood, cannot be replaced 
with light and life by any spasmodic 
effort. Only when the whole com- 
munity persistently does its part can 
the slum be outgrown and _trans- 
formed, as the ugly stages of the hob- 
bledehoy are outgrown and left behind 
in growing manhood; while for arous- 
ing the whole community to do its 
part, surely the resident group con- 
tributes a stimulus limited in value 
only by the interpretative skill and 
wisdom of the residents. 

Founded upon this conviction, the 
keynote of Hull House has always 
been hospital- 





conditions, if 
the neighbor 
to whom you 
are attached is 
out of work, if 
you are suffer- 
ing from the 
bad alleys, you 
try not only 
more un- 
weariedly, but 
with greater 
effect, both to 
get the alleys 
put right and 
your neighbor 
set at work, 
than you 
could do if you 
lived afar and 
had no com- 
mon cause. If 
you go to the 








ity, alike for 
people and 
ideas. In the 
present group 
of residents 
there are Cath- 


olics, Jews, 
Protestants 
and Agnos- 
tics, and 
there are rep- 
resented ten 
states outside 


of Illinois, in- 
cluding Maine, 
Texas and 
California. 
Residents have 
come from 
Austria, Italy 
and _ Ireland, 
staying guests 
from England, 








mayor and to 
your alderman 
to compjain of your own grievances, 
youincidentally voice your inarticulate 
neighbors’ need as you could not do 
if you were merely on a committee 
from some other part of the city, self 
appointed to look after his welfare; 
and you are in a position to stir your 
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Scotland, Ger- 
many and 
Japan. Whoever has wished to 
lend a hand, whether rich or poor, 
native or foreign, whether bound 
by theories or wedded to the practical, 
all comers have been given such facili- 
ties as the situation made possible, and 
if the new contribution to the life of 
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the neighborhood proved vital, it has 
usually persisted and become perma- 
nent. 

Out of this wide variety in the per- 
sonnel of the settlement there comes 
inevitably a startling diversity of ac- 
tivity, kept sane and useful, on the 
whole, by the steady purpose of the 
founder. The fact that Miss Addams 
is already, by virtue of eight years’ res- 
idence at Hull House, an older inhabi- 
tant than many of the neighbors, and 
that all feel assured that she is identi- 
fied for life with the House and the 
neighborhood, gives the element of 
permanence to the Settlement, despite 
the fact that it is made up of shifting 
relays of sojourners in a district whose 
population is forever shifting. 

An enterprise, started in warm en- 
thusiasm by a resident, goes on long 
after that resident has dropped it. Per- 
haps the form may vary if the neigh- 
borhood need demands a modification 
of the original plan; but the difficul- 
ties of the initial steps having been met 
by the temporary sojourner, the un- 
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dertaking remains, a real gain. Thus 
the Jane Club, which has managed 
for itself, by successful cooperation, 
the housekeeping of a group growing 
in numbers from eight to thirty-five 
girls in the past five years, arose out 
of the residence at Hull House, in the 
winter of 1892, of an American girl of 
Irish Catholic parentage, who had 
since her fourteenth year supported 
herself and her mother by work in va- 
rious book-binderies, and was con- 
vinced of the need of codperation 
among working girls and of their ca- 
pacity for it. After the first year she 
lived in another city, and few if any of 
the present members of the Jane Club 
have ever seen the woman to whom 
they owe the initiation of the success- 
ful enterprise which they justly regard 
as their own. 

Nor is immediate local work in and 
for the neighborhood rigidly exacted 
of the resident. The student, whether 
a coming doctor of philosophy gather- 
ing material for a thesis in sociology 
by invading the neighboring sweat- 
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shops, or a “medical” using the House 
telephone for communicating with the 
family of the patient, or a journalist 
honestly trying to learn whereby the 
press may make amends for the daily 
damage wrought by its scareheads, or 
the laborious gatherer of data bearing 
upon municipal affairs as they affect 
the workers,—in whatever capacity 
students have knocked at the door, 
and however slight their immediate 
availability for neighborhood uses, 
they have been made welcome and 
bidden stay, because the Settlement 
believes that the trained mind working 
upon social problems must in the long 
run make valuable contribution 
towards their solution. 

The students too have worked to 
earn their standing ground. From 
Miss Amelia Shapleigh’s dietaries col- 
lected for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Miss Agnes Hol- 
brook’s charted data from the investi- 
gation of the slums of 
great cities, made in the ‘es 
course of 1893 for the 4 
U. S. Department of La- 
bor, to Mr. George Hook- 
er’s investigation of mu- 
nicipal affairs published in 
the Review of Reviews and 
other periodicals, M.r. 
Ernest Carroll Moore's 
investigation of the sa- 
loons of the nineteenth 
ward for the Committee 
of Fifty, and Miss Hunt’s 
“Italians in Chicago,” just 
published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 
throughdut the years of 
study and __ publication 
anent the sweating system 
and the employment of 
children, and in the “Hull 
House Maps and Papers,” 
the student contingent 
may claim to have made 
at least a voluminous con- 
tribution to the interpre- 
tation of the life of a de- 
pressed industrial district. 

Wide hospitality has 
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naturally led to rapid growth. 
the House was filled to 
flowing, a neighboring 
served as annex until the roof of 
the House could be raised and a 
third story added affording place for 
seven residents. Another overflow 
led to the raising of another roof and 
the addition of five rooms for men in 
the Butler Gallery wing. During the 
last winter there have been five and 
twenty residents, and for the third 
time a waiting list and the beginnings 
of a group in a neighboring tenement 
await the building of more ample 
quarters. To guard against the spread 
of misinformation in the name of Hull 
House by casual sojourners prone to 
generalize upon trivial observation, 
the rule was adopted in 1893 that can- 
didates must first stay six weeks and 
then, if voted in, not less than six 
months. In fact, the term of residence 


varies from the eight years of the 














THE DRAWING ROOM. 


founders down through terms of six, 
four, three and two years, shared by a 
majority of the residents, to a few new- 
comers still in their first year. 

A curious study might be made of 
the experiments in hospitality, of 
which during eight years many have 
succeeded and few 
have failed, al- 
though as in the 
case of the Coffee 
House the final 
success may have ] ' 
taken a form quite 
different from that 
which filled . the 
imagination of the 
residents who 
toiled over its 
beginnings. A 
good example is 
the Free Public 
Bath, direct suc- 
cessor of five tubs 
which once occu- 
pied the cellar and 
laundry and ren- 
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dered service to neighbors 
in search of the purifica- 
tion prescribed by their 
ritual or seeking a supply 
of the city water when it 
failed to rise above the 
first floor of their houses. 
The hot water often gave 
out and when it did not, 
five tubs were naturally in- 
sufficient for the needs of 
several thousand families 
living in tubless houses in 
the soot of a manufactur- 
ing district blackened by 
soft coal. When the Hull 
House gymnasium was 
opened in 1893, a dozen 
showers for the use of the 
classes were provided. But 
the eagerness of the 
neighbors for bathing fa- 
cilities was so superabun- 
dantly proved by experi- 
ment, that it was clearly 
worth while to spend the 
effort, time and patience 
required for getting a free public bath 
for the use of all. A society had been 
at work for many months with the 
general aim of obtaining a free public 
bath. The mere work of securing its 
location in the neighborhood after 
money had been appropriated by the 
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Council cost not less than twenty in- 
terviews with the mayor, the Council 
committee, the city architect, and the 
landowner, who generously gave his 
land at a nominal price. In Novem- 
ber, 1893, the Carter H. Harrison 
Free Public Bath was opened about 
a block away from Hull House, with 
seventeen showers, a tub and swim- 
ming tank, which latter has un- 
happily never been used, though no 
convincing reason has been assigned 
for the faifure to make this great pleas- 
ure available. About one hundred 
thousand baths a year are given 
in the public bath. After its open- 
ing the Hull House tubs made 
way for a more spacious dining-room; 
and to-day only the older residents of 
the House and the neighborhood have 
any recollection of one of the most 
useful forms of hospitality attempted 
at Hull House. 

The little lending library, from 
which boys and girls borrowed books 


in 1889 and 1890, involved not only 
obtaining and administering the 
books, but receiving in the House 
hordes of children, whose comings 
and goings it was far from easy to 
keep upon the agreeable footing of 
hosts and guests. The effort, how- 
ever, so clearly showed the eagerness 
of the children and their parents to 
use books, that a Chicago merchant 
was found willing to pay for a good 
brick building for the purpose, if the 
Free Public Library would furnish the 
books and librarians for a branch 
reading room. This was done in 1891, 
and in three years the number of read- 
ers grew so large that the reading 
room was removed to a store front 
near by, accommodating twice as 
many people, its entire maintenance 
being assumed by the city. Like the 
bath, the reading room is now a part 
of the life of the neighborhood, and 
could not be taken away from it. In 
neither case did the initiative come 
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from the neighborhood, to whose 
mind baths and books, however eager- 
ly accepted when offered, had not pre- 
sented themselves as functions of the 
municipal life to be induced by agi- 
tation. In both cases the offer was 
made in a small way from neighbor to 
neighbor, and when the response 
showed the existence of an active con- 
stituency, it was the presentation of 
the situation by residents of Hull 
House which induced the city govern- 
ment to extend its functions into pre- 
viously neglected territory. 

Another important feature of the 
neighborhood life in regard to which 
Hull House has interpreted the neigh- 
borhood needs is the care of the al- 
leys, which are as broad as impor- 
tant streets of some of the older 
cities, and are the habitual play- 
ground of hundreds of children. 
In 1892 the condition of the al- 
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quick succéssion, whose efforts or 
lack of effort produced no perceptible 
effect. The ward contractor made no 
attempt to live up to his contract; and 
he was stronger than the Board of 
Health. In 1895, Miss Addams filed a 
bid for the contract, which was not 
awarded to her; instead, she was ap- 
pointed ward inspector. In the follow- 
ing year, when Miss Addams was 
about to be absent in Europe for sev- 
eral months, Miss Johnson, a resident 
who had been acting as her deputy, 
took the first civil service examina- 
tion offered under the new law, passed 
at the head of the list, and was ap- 
pointed vice Miss Addams resigned. 
The struggle to enforce the contract is 
a daily recurring one, carried on with 
unwearied patience and ceaseless at- 
tention to detail. In consequence, the 
alleys are cleaner than they have ever 
been; and the interest of the neighbors 
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leys was such that epidemic cholera 
seemed inevitable. During that sum- 
mer residents at Hull House forward- 
ed to the Board of Health more than 
one thousand complaints of violations 
of the sanitary laws, the only immedi- 
ate result being the appointment and 
removal of four local inspectors in 
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in this aspect of the civil life is now so 
keen that, when Miss Johnson was 
temporarily removed to another ward 
during the last summer, daily com- 
plaints poured into the office of the 
Board of Health and more than one 
delegation called at the City Halltoask 
for her return, which was ultimately 
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granted. This wholly spontaneous 
action on the part of neighbors who 
had never before taken any initiative 
may serve as an indication of the 
social effect of five years of patient ef- 
fort on the spot for sanitary improve- 
ment. In 1892, when the alleys were 
in an intolerable condition, it was not 
possible to arouse any effective in- 
terest in them. In 1897, after two 
years of Miss Johnson’s work as an 
official, the mere dread of a relapse 
into the old state of things called forth 
spontaneous protests. Just how much 
of this demonstration was civic spirit, 
and how much was friendly feeling 
towards a faithful friend and neighbor, 
whose gaily rounds had come to be a 
part of the social life of each day, it is 
not safe to say. Certain it is, that 
such work cannot be done from a dis- 
tance, and that the mixed motives in- 
volved in doing one’s duty more read- 
ily in company with a good friend are 
very powerful in the neighborhood 
and must be taken into account in 
every movement which rests upon an 
appeal to the abstract sense of right, 
the abstract conception of duty, civic 
or otherwise. It is incomparably 
easier to enlist friends and neighbors 


than mere fellow citizens in any pub- 
lic work. 

The playground, creche, kindergar- 
ten, college extension classes, popular 
lectures, political campaign meetings 
in the gymnasium, the thirty clubs of 
men, women, boys and girls, the Sun- 
day concerts, children’s chorus and all 
the other activities of the House serve 
their best purpose, perhaps, indirectly. 
From the very fact that they are con- 
centrated in one place and focus the 
social, civic and educational life of the 
ward at a centre to which many indi- 
viduals are bound by ties of personal 
attachment, they bring into real neigh- 
borhood life people who, sharing in 
common only the narrowing experi- 
ence of poverty and social disadvan- 
tage, are farther held apart by differ- 
ences of race, religion, traditions, 
manners and customs. 

When the Men’s Club circulates pe- 
titions for a new school, when the 
Women’s Club sends a delegation to 
the meeting of the Board of Education 
to ask for the new school, when they 
vote money out of their dues to place 
a good photograph in the nearest 
primary building, when one of the 
clubs of older children votes from its 
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treasury money to send a sick member 
for a long holiday, all these things 
grow up naturally from the habit of 
social living. But the habit of social 
living itself does not grow up sponta- 
neously; it requires an established, 
recognized social centre, where the 
current of social life flows strongly 
and natures inclining to isolation and 
passivity are swept into the activity of 
common interests. One key to the 
growth of the House is probably the 
fact that many residents have taken 
active part in those municipal, social 
and labor movements which bear in- 
directly as well as directly upon the 
life of the neighborhood. The Arbi- 
tration Congress, the Child Labor 
law, the garment workers’ strike, the 
Charity Organization Society, the 
Civic Federation, the Chicago Wo- 
men’s Club and many other elements 
of the life of the city and state have 
made heavy demands upon the ener- 
gies of the House. On the other 
hand, much of the detail work of the 
House, which to the uninitiated seems 
to be its chief reason for being, is 
forced upon it by the lack of equip- 
ment in Chicago for such work. A 
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vast amount of personal charitable en- 
deavor has, of necessity, been done by 
residents, for which old, established, 
efficient agencies exist in the older cit- 
ies. 

The persistent, honest effort of the 
House to do the impossible in its own 
neighborhood insures a_ respectful 
hearing when a resident insists that 
Chicago can no longer do without 
some systematic provision for tuber- 
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culous patients; that the epileptics 
have no adequate colony, home or 
hospital; that the parental school is a 
crying necessity for the boys who are 
now naughty, will soon be bad, and 
must end as criminals, if the city con- 
tinues to fail in this duty as it has hith- 
erto failed. Because a resident is in 
daily attendance at the nearest police 
court, the opinion of the House is 
founded upon a close acquaintance 
with the facts; and because this opin- 
ion comes from the House, carrying 
the weight of its reputation for sane 
and careful statement, the evidence of 


559 
wider social action. As the Jane Club 
grew out of a wide acquaintance with 
working girls, cultivated and fostered 
by a vast deal of social contact 
through clubs, classes and_ trade 
unions, good first for themselves and 
then for the available, applicable prac- 
tical knowledge of people and condi- 
tions, so the Model Lodging House 
carried on just across the street from 
the Hull House coffee-house by the 


women’s clubs of Cook Country 
grew in part out of the burden- 
some care at Hull House of a 


long series of detached women, not 
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the individual resident who has gath- 
ered it finds a hearing impossible to 
an investigator from a distance, how- 
ever patient and careful. This voicing 
the needs of the neighborhood is more 
effective in proportion as the residents 
are men and women of the world, in 
good standing with all sorts of people, 
living at peace and on good terms with 
their kind, and not discounted by of- 
fensive allegiance to any ism. 
Although at times the House may 
seem to exist chiefly for its mass of 
detail work, yet as the years go by the 
truth grows clearer, that much of this 
has been chiefly valuable for the fund 
of experience it yields as a basis for 


competent to carry on life cooperative- 
ly after the fashion of the Jane Club. 

Out of the years of effort to organ- 
ize unions of girls, combining social 
enjoyment with the business of the 
unions, there has grown a Council of 
Women’s Trades Unions, whose 
monthly social evening fills the gym- 
nasium to overflowing with the mem- 
bers of the single unions and their 
friends. After a program arranged 
with a view to the education of the au- 
dience in the duty of association, the 
evening closes with a dance; and none 
of the dances for which the gymna- 
sium is famous are more sought than 
those of the Council. 
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The education- 
al work of the 
House is contin- 
ually restricted 
and hampered by 
external con di- 
tions; and a con- 
tinual spur thus 
urges residents to 
undertake —_ wide 
detours from local 
tasks. The resi- 
dent who taught 
in the Polk Street 
nightschool in the 
winter of 1892-3 was impelled to 
devote five years of effort to ob- 
taining the passage of the present 
child-labor law, which prohibits the 
employment of any child under 
‘sixteen years of age longer than 
ten hours in any one day, by the fact 
that the nightschool children were 
drafted from their classrooms to wrap 
caramels from October to Christmas, 
that the little grindery boys were at 
their dismal task as she passed their 
factory on her way home at the close 
of the nightschool, that her brightest 
girls dropped out of school, to stay, 
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after the strain of their work as cash 
girls in the holidays. 

The wrecked fortunes of certain 
children who went forth from the 
kindergarten full of promise, to the 
half-day public school, spending their 
free time in the streets and alleys, 
dropping out of school altogether and 
passing through the police courts be- 
cause the compulsory school attend- 
ance law does not require attendance 
throughout the school year, and be- 
cause its meagre provisions are not 
eniorced, — this baffling frustration of 
the noble aim of the kindergarten by 
the city’s failure to 
do its duty to the 
young children is a 
continual spur, 
driving residents to 
work for the build- 
ing of more 
schools, the better 
equipment of teach- 
ers, and the enact- 
ment and enforce- 
ment of more rigid 
school attendance 
laws. 

The incapacity of 
men and women 
who have worked 
all day to the point 
of exhaustion for 
availing themselves 
of facilities for 
study restricts the 
Hull House | stu- 
dents largely to 
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workers engaged in occupations 
affording short hours. Teachers, sten- 
ographers, electricians, clerks, sales- 
women and salesmen in the best 
retail and wholesale stores form 
the stable elements in the classes 
and the adult educational clubs. 
But the very people who most 
need education are barred out by the 
fatigue and exhaustion of the long 
working day. After the annulment 
of the eight hours’ law by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, in 1895, two of the 
best literature classes were broken up 
because the girls who composed them 
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Hull House summer school at Rock- 
ford. They are the most faithful cus- 
tomers of the Coffee House, which at 
noon on school days presents the as- 
pect of a flourishing teachers’ club. It 
was due to the efforts of residents and 
their friends that the Andrew Jackson 
primary school was built in 1893; and 
the farther efforts of six years seem 
about to be crowned by the building of 
a fine new school-house in the place of 
the dingy Polk Street School and its 
disgraceful tenement-house annex in 
Taylor street. With half the chil- 
dren of compulsory school age in the 
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were obliged to resume the practise 
(beneficently interrupted by the law) 
of working at the Electric Works un- 
til nine o'clock at night. This ever re- 
curring, baffling experience urges the 
residents to take part in every move- 
ment which seems to promise a 
shorter working day. The eight 
hours’ movement has no more ardent 
supporters than the class teachers and 
club directors at Hull House. 

The relation of the House to the 
public schools of the neighborhood 
has always been a close one. Many 
teachers are students in the college ex- 
tension classes, members of the uni- 
versity extension audiences, and of the 
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ward unsupplied with seats by the 
present public schools, effort is now, 
of necessity, chiefly concentrated upon 
procuring more school buildings. 

A course of popular evening lec- 
tures in the assembly room of the 
Medill high school, arranged by Mr. 
Moore of Hull House and delivered 
in the winter of 1895-96 by speakers 
of his selection to huge audiences of 
school children and their parents, left 
no doubt of the feasibility of the plan 
now being carried out as a part of the 
regular educational work of the city, 
the Board of Education furnishing the 
assembly halls and the University of 
Chicago the lecturers. ; 
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The decorating of the neighboring 
public schools was carried on by Miss 
Starr single handed for a long time be- 
fore the Society for Art in the Public 
Schools, of which she was the first 
president and the animating spirit, 
made the effort a general one for the 
benefit of all the school children in the 
city. 

Though Chicago has now some 
forty free kindergartens incorporated 
in its public school system, of which 
several are within walking distance of 
Hull House, there is no prospect that 
the need of the Hull House kindergar- 
ten will speedily die out. The beauti- 
ful room, with its carefully selected 
pictures and tinted walls, and the ad- 
mirable teaching are far too valuable 
as expressions of the conviction for 
which Hull House stands, that the 
best which can be obtained should be 
shared among the whole community, 
not reserved for any favored part or 
class in it; and that this is preéminent- 
ly true of educational opportunity. 

The failure of the city to meet, in its 
public schools or elsewhere, the needs 
of the children on the side of the crea- 
tive activities makes the equipment of 
classes for teaching the constructive 
arts increasingly imperative as Settle- 
ment work. The nucleus is here in the 


summer class of twenty boys from the 
seventh grade of the nearest grammar 
school, who worked fifteen hours a 
week under a skillful teacher from the 
close of the public schools to their re- 
opening, and who drop in three or four 
evenings a week during term time, in 
the hope that the absence of an adult 
pupil may leave a vacant bench. 

The classes in language, literature, 
history, drawing, painting, music, 
dancing and many other culture stud- 
ies go on as usual; supplemented dur- 
ing the past vear with teaching by ex- 
perts in woodwork, cooking, millinery 
and electricity. 

The educational work, technically 
so called, presents at Hull House none 
of the measurable, tangible features of 
conventional school or college work. 
There are no degrees or certificates, no 
grades or examinations, no scholar- 
ships or professorships, no fees be- 
yond the half dollar for twelve lessons 
to pay for printing. Yet there are 
young women attending classes this 
winter who entered during the fall of 
1889 and have not missed a term dur- 
ing the intervening eight years. While 
some of these might have found their 
way to the Athenzum or even. more 
recently, to some university extension 
centre, there are many more of whom 
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it is safe to say that they would never 
have gone in search of learning or cul- 
ture, if Shakespeare, Browning and 
Dante had not been brought to them. 
Many others have been drawn into the 
classes through the clubs, the gymna- 
sium and the chorus or dancing 
classes, and some come back from 
homes in distant parts of the city 
whither changes in their work or in- 
creasing prosperity may have taken 
them. In the college extension classes 
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The Arts and Crafts Society of Chi- 
cago, started at Hull House in Octo- 
ber last, speaks for itself in its consti- 
tution published in the December is- 
sue of the Hull House Bulletin, as fol- 
lows: 


To cultivate in its members, and through 
them in others, a just sense of beauty. 

To call the attention of those engaged in 
the production of articles of everyday use 
to the possibility of developing in these 
articles the highest beauty through a vital 
harmony with the conditions of production. 
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as much as in any branch of the life of 
the House, the continual living upon 
the scene of action, the ceaseless round 
of activity of the Settlement, contrib- 
utes toward meeting an unspoken 
need and stimulating to a_ wider, 
higher, deeper life; combating at all 
points the sordid notion that educa- 
tion is a thing apart, a means to an 
end, a way of “getting to be a teacher” 
or lawyer or doctor or legislator; in- 
sisting through every avenue of ex- 
pression that education is an enrich- 
ment, an ennobling influence in the 
life of every day as it passes. 


To influence the present movement to- 
ward manual training and art education. 

To influence, as far as possible, the 
sources of the designs and decorations for 
all useful and ornamental work. 

To recognize and encourage handicraft 
among our members, and through them in 
others, in order that the stimulation de- 
rived from this means may be a helpful fac- 
tor in the development of those new ideas 
which present conditions, to wit, industrial 
organization and the machine, render 
necessary. 

To consider the present state of the fac- 
tories and the workmen therein, and to 
devise lines of development which shall 
retain the machine in so far as it relieves 
the workmen from drudgery and tends to 
perfect his product but which shall insist 
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that the machine no longer be allowed to 
dominate the workman and reduce his 
production to a mechanical distortion. 

To hold exhibitions, and to found and 
maintain centres where the various crafts 
may be carried on and developed on lines 
suggested by the society. 

Meetings are held in the Hull House 
Lecture Hall on the first and third Fri- 
days of each month, and a paper dealing 
with some special craft is read and dis- 
cussed at each meeting. 


The Consumers’ League, of which 
two active members are residents, aims 
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to educate the purchaser as to her in- 
fluence in the life of the workers, urg- 
ing the duty of early shopping in con- 
scientiously selected places, most as- 
siduously in the clubs meeting at Hull 
House and other Settlements, because 
it is unhappily true that the working- 
man’s wife is no more considerate than 
her more prosperous sister in this re- 
spect; and the stores which depend 
upon customers from the manufactur- 
ing districts are sometimes the most 
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relentless in their treatment of em- 
ployés. 

It is perhaps straining the word 
education a little, to include under it 
the work of a group of physicians and 
nurses, who daily meet the Italian 
mothers of the neighborhood bringing 
sickly babies to be bathed, given mas- 
sage, prescribed for, fed. Yet in this 
effort to ward off systematically the 
rachitis which is the characteristic 
malady of the childhood of the Ital- 
ians in Chicago, the education of the 
mothers in the abcs of rational care for 
infancy is the most important and in- 
finitely the most difficult task. 

For several years there has been a 
penny provident savings-bank, in 
which about one thousand children 
deposit not only their own pennies, 
but also small sums for their parents, 
of whom many have suffered bitterly 
at the hands of dishonest fellow coun- 
trymen and equally dishonest savings- 
banks. In the absence of the sorely 
needed postal savings-banks the 
penny-provident meets a real need. 
The little stamp-books which the 
children use do not necessarily lead 
to later bank-books; they tend rather 
to wiser spending. The children 
probably buy fewer cigarettes and less 
chewing gum than they otherwise 
would do, and have perhaps more 
country holidays and better clothing 
for school. The four great seasons 
for drawing out deposits are Christ- 
mas, Passover, Fourth of July, and the 
opening of the schools in September. 
Although half the children may be of 
Jewish families and therefore find sav- 
ing relatiyely easy, a large part are of 
races to whom wise spending is an art 
acquired only with long experience. 

The dominant man in the city gov- 
ernment of Chicago is Alderman 
Powers of the nineteenth ward, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
City Council, and of the Cook County 
Democracy, and boss of the caucus 
which distributes chairmanships of 
committees of the Council among his 
friends in the “gang.” Alderman 
Powers is also the owner of two sa- 
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loons and a gambling-house and is 
now under indictment for gambling. 
For six years the residents of Hull 
House were passive though interested 
observers of this their representative, 
declining his offers of help and coép- 
eration, refusing politely to distribute 
his Christmas turkeys, but feeling too 
keenly the smallness of their numbers 
and the hopelessness of the situation 
to make war against him. In 1896 
and in 1898, however, when there was 
a strong movement throughout the 
city against the gang, Hull House 
backed a rival candidate. In the nine- 
teenth ward there are about fifty 
thousand people, of whom eight to 
nine thousand are registered voters; 
they are of eighteen nationalities and 
of all possible religious beliefs. At 
Hull House there are five and twenty 
residents, those of longest standing be- 
ing all women, a serious disqualifica- 
tion for campaign work in a ward of 
foreign voters. To counterbalance 
this disparity, the appeal was made in 
1896 both to the reform elements 
throughout the city to help with 
money and speakers and to the work- 
ingmen in the ward to support the 
candidacy of a workingman. From 
both sides the response was of the in- 
tangible sort, confined chiefly to ex- 
pressions of sympathy and approval. 
In 1896 Alderman Powers regarded 
this opposition as a joke, and his ma- 
jority was accordingly cut from 2,700 
to 1,100; but in 1898 he made unparal- 
leled exertions, using not only money, 
but all the gifts of political positions 
and of other opportunities of work 
which he commands in rich abun- 
dance, and his majority regained its 
old proportions. 

The reasons for the failure of Hull 
House in these first efforts in politics 
are not far to seek. The lads now 
grown to be voters, trained in eight 
years in the clubs and classes and lec- 
ture courses to ideas of honest munici- 
pal administration, form but a cor- 
poral’s guard in the army of nine 
thousand voters; and even this small 
body of more enlightened youths is 
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subjected to wholesale temptation in 
the way of better employment or po- 
litical advancement. - Moreover, the 
most promising young men are con- 
tinually moving away to more attrac- 
tive parts of the city, and are thus lost 
to our ward politics. While the older 
men are willing enough to accept 
social and educational leadership of- 
fered by women, they resent what they 
regard as attempts at political leader- 
ship; and it is when Hull House inter- 
feres with the “main chance” by the 
path of politics that it finds its limita- 
tions painfully defined. 

Will Hull House accept defeat and 
withdraw from politics? That would 
be to accept the conventional ethics 
of too many existing powerful institu- 
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tions, teaching formule of morality, 
but maintaining profitable truce with 
things as they are; growing, perhaps, 
and waxing fat while uttering sterile 
precepts not meant for application at 
election time. Rather than thus con- 
fuse the civic sense of the young seek- 
ers after righteousness, it would be 
better to leave the field to the frank 
cynicism of the corporations who buy 
the Council and the voters, but at least 
do not pretend to inculcate ideals 
while they do it. True to its avowed 
object, “to provide a centre fora higher 
civic and social! life,” Hull House en- 
tered the campaign in 1896 and 1808 
to make its protest on behalf of mu- 
nicipal honesty; and from that task it 
cannot turn back. 
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O the best of my knowledge 
and belief | was born, and 
passed my earliest years in 
a dingy old brick house at 
the north end of the city of 
Boston. This belief is con- 
firmed by a dim recollection that I 
have of being taken by my mother to 
the roof of the aforesaid house on the 
19th of April, 1825, to witness the “sea 
of upturned faces” which gathered on 
Bunker Hill when Daniel Webster 
pronounced his immortal oration at 
the laying, by Lafayette, of the corner- 
stone of the Bunker Hill monument. 





In view of the fact that at the date of 


my spy-glass observation of this his- 
toric event, I was only about two- 
and-a-half years old; it may reason- 
ably be questioned whether I am notin 
error in classing it among my “recol- 
lections.” That may be, and that was 
the opinion of the “godlike Daniel” 
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himself, to whom I related the circum- 
stance when I was a youth of nineteen. 
He heard me with a smile and that 
indescribable look of his great, lumi- 
nous eye, and said, as near as I can re- 
call his words after more than fiity 
years: 

“I think that is rather a traditien 
than a memory. Your brain was then 
too young and tender to receive so 
lasting an impression. Your mother 
has, doubtless, so talked it into you by 
a frequent repetition of the incident 
that it has become to you a living real- 
ity. With her, it is a personal recol- 
lection; with you, merely a hearsay re- 
membrance.” 

Whatever it was, I do not propose 
to here recount my boyish recollec- 
tions of the great Massachusetts 
statesman; though I might do that to 
the extent of a few pages, seeing that 
he was the close friend and familiar 
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associate of the worthy old gentleman 
who gave me my business education, 
and who among Whig politicians was 
accounted one of “Webster’s wheel 
horses.” These recollections cluster 
around a far humbler personage— 
around one who was not a Massachiu- 
setts statesman, nor even a man, but a 
woman, who, though ungainly of fig- 
ure, uncomely of feature, and far past 
the meridian of life, was nevertheless— 
saving my father and mother—the first 
and strongest love of my incipient 
manhood. 

I lived in Boston long enough to 
put on a jacket and trousers, and so 
to be entitled to rank as a “Boston 
boy,” and then was transplanted to the 
quiet town of Smithfield in Rhode 
Island, not far from the home of my 
ancestors in Massachusetts—a_ dis- 
tance which I remember a travelling 
circus rider announced to take in a 
flying leap any day between dinner 
and sundown. Smithfield was a large 
town, covering several miles of terri- 
tory, but the village where we were lo- 
cated, which was called Smithfield 
Bank, was simply a hamlet of thirty or 
forty houses, with about two hundred 
inhabitants; though it had a bank, an 
academy, with a cupola and a sweet- 
toned bell, a Friends’ meeting-house, 
without cupola or bell, and-was the 
social centre of a population of fully 
one thousand. But the hamlet was the 
most attractive, and the people were 
the most kindly of any it has been my 
fortune to dwell among since I made 
my home on this unrestful planet. The 
houses were all of white or a subdued 
yellow, with cosy porticoes, where a 
half-dozen neighbors might gather for 
a social chat—all except the bank, 
which was of red, and the little red’ 
schoolhouse, where my elderly first 
love taught Webster’s Speller, and 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic to the 
younger juveniles of the community. 
The dwellings stood widely apart, with 
trim gardens between, and every walk 
and path about them was in such per- 
fect order that one might have said 
there was not a peck of dirt in the 
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whole place which was not found in 
the highways. The people were most- 
ly Quakers or of Quaker extraction, 
and so united were they, so kindly af- 
fectioned to one another, so little given 
to the idle gossip and small envying 
and bickering which afflict so many 
rural communities that, had I seen 
more of the world and been old 
enough to think about it, I should 
have chosen to live among them al- 
ways. We had not been in the place 
a fortnight before everybody knew 
us, and we knew everybody, and all 
had taken us into their hearts as if 
we had been a part of them all our 
lives. 

Our own domicile was a vine-cov- 
ered cottage near the centre of the 
village and only a stone’s throw from 
the bank and the cupola-crowned 
academy, where the famous George 
D. Prentice, then just graduated from 
Brown’s University, had not long be- 
fore wielded the ferule to the terror 
of all the older boys and girls for 
miles around. The cottage had at 
first the portico which ornamented 
nearly every dwelling in the neighbor- 
hood; but this my father, who had 
some architectural taste, had soon re- 
placed by a wide veranda, that was 
soon overgrown by the climbing bit- 
ter sweet and wild honeysuckle. His 
business was mostly in Providence, a 
dozen miles away, he going and com- 
ing in a light wagon; but he never 
came without bringing. with .him a 
budget of droll stories for my special 
entertainment. To hear these stories 
all the children of the neighborhood 
would gather together upon our ver- 
anda of a Sunday afternoon, for this 
was the season allotted for recreation 
by all, old and young, in this Quaker 
community; and then how all the 
region round about would ring with 
shouts and laughter! Thus my father 
came to be the best loved person in the 
village, especially with the litttle girls, 
a brace of whom would be sure to be 
perched upon his knees whenever he 
opened his budget of droll stories. 

As my father was so often absent 
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from home, my early training was left 
very largely to my mother, who, 
though uniformly kind and affection- 
ate, had imbibed the notion that the 
first seven years of a boy’s life give 
form and direction to his entire future. 
Hence she watched over me with un- 
ceasing vigilance, ruling me, as_ it 
were, with a rod of iron, though there 
was no rod about it, for she governed 
altogether by moral suasion; yet I 
would often have preferred a sound 
flogging to the gentle and sorrowful 
reproof which she visited upon some 
of my boyish misdoings. 

She had herself taught me to read 
and write and do simple sums in arith- 
metic, but had refrained from sending 
me to school, lest set instruction 
should overtax my growing brain and 
check my somewhat backward physi- 
cal development. So it was that I was 
fully five years old before I had seen 
the inside of a schoolhouse. Then, as 
I came in from my play one summer 
afternoon, I found seated in the large 
arm-chair that stood in one corner of 
our little parlor the huge, ungainly 
female who had been pointed out to 
me as the village school mistress. She 
was remarking upon the carpet that 
lay upon the floor, saying: 

“Thee has shown excellent taste in 
it, ma’am; it has a rare blending of 
colors; there are not more than two 
or three others in all Smithfield, for 
our people, though well-to-do, have 
not yet got so far into the world’s ways 
as to indulge in carpets. Ah! here is 
the young gentleman who is going to 
help me keep school. Come here, my 
little man. Dost thee know thou art 
to be one of my boys? I haven't a 
chick or a child in all the world, but 
every little boy and girl in the town 
belongs to me.” 

As I had seen her from a distance, 
I had regarded the mistress with a 
sort of awe; but now, as she drew ine 
upon her knee and said this with a 


winning smile,and a kindly look in her 


great gray eyes, she took me all by 
storm, and T nestled my head upon her 
bosom as if I had known and loved 
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her always. It was a case of love at 
first sight on both sides; and that love 
never wavered or went out in all the 
long vears that followed. I can see 
her now as I saw her then, her one 
hand clasping my slender frame, the 
other playing with the thick curly 
locks that fell well nigh to my shoul- 
ders. She was clad in a black levantine 
gown fastened together with a broad 
belt, and her bosom was hid beneath a 
mountain of snowy muslin. Her 
heavy gray hair was brushed plainly 
back from a broad forehead, which 
was surmounted by a spotless lace 
cap, whose long lappets fell nearly to 
her waist. She was not corpulent, but 
simply huge, and her heart was quite 
as large as her body, for it took in the 
whole of that Quaker community. 
She was not, like many other single 
women, of an uncertain age; she never 
hesitated to say she was past fifty and 
had long ago resigned herself to a life 
of single felicity. But any life to her 
would have been brimful of happiness, 
for she had found the spiritual bride- 
groom enthroned in the heavens. 
She had buried all her relations, and 
was dependent upon her school for 
her daily bread; but she had no care, 
nor any fear for the future, for was 
not the One she loved, and who ten- 
derly loved her, the great Lord of the 
universe. 

On the following morning I was ar- 
raved in a brand-new roundabout and 
trousers, and a jaunty velvet cap with 
a silken band and braided tassel, and 
taken by my mother to the little red 
schoolhouse. It stood a short distance 
from the road, amid a clump of grand’ 
old trees, whose branches interlocked 
themselves above its roof, forming to- 
gether a leafy canopy. The school 
room looked out upon a green sward, 
and its main portion was occupied by 
long rows of wooden benches without 
backs or a soft spot to sit on. Against 
its further wall was a low platform, on 
which stood a plain pine table and a 
large arm-chair, in) which Ma’am 
Rachel was seated, as stately and yet 
as benignant as a queen upon her 
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throne—and possibly more so, for 
though I have a very limited acquaint- 
ance with ladies of that rank, [ think 
[ am safe in supposing that the most 
of them in these times feel their 
thrones so unstable that they are not 
very gracious to the ordinary run of 
people. It was not so with Ma’am 
Rachel. There was always a queenly 
air about her, and on her face an un- 
ruffled serenity that spoke a con- 
sciousness of a high estate and a great 
destiny. 

She was looking over some copy- 
books when we entered the room, but, 
lifting her spectacles from her nose, 
she rose and, coming forward, greeted 
us with great cordiality, saying to my 
mother: “School will soon begin, and 
[ will take thy little boy at once to his 
seat.” Then, conducting me to the 
further end of one of the long benches, 
she said: “Now, my little man, I like 
thee and thee will like me, and we 
shall be the best of friends always; but 
[ require all my children to study and 
keep quiet during school hours. After 
school, whether indoors or out, thee 
can romp and make as much noise as 
thee may like.” I expressed a desire 
to please her, and soon my mother 
left me to master by myself my new 
duties, and to find my appropriate 
place in the new world into which | 
had entered. 

Only two or three scholars were in 
their seats when we arrived; but soon 
others began to pour in, a score or 
more of boys and girls of about my 
own age, a very few in the world’s 
clothing, but much the greater num- 
ber in the plainer garb of the Friends, 
the girls in simple gray gowns, the 
boys in coats of dun brown, single- 
breasted and with short, square skirts, 
which gave them an indescribably odd 
appearance. I had witnessed the staid 
and decorous demeanor of the older 
people at the Quaker meeting, and 
had expected to find the juniors as de- 
mure as their seniors; but they were 
precisely the opposite. They rushed 
into the room tumbling over one an- 
ather, the boys pelting the girls with 
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their hats and books, and all scream- 
ing with laughter. It was a perfect 
carnival of disorder, to which Ma’am 
Rachel for a while paid no sort of at- 
tention; but the old clock behind her 
had no sooner struck nine than she 
laid aside the copy-books, lifted her 
spectacles to her eyebrows, and called 
out in a sonorous tone: “Silence! 
Silence in the school! My children 
will now attend to their studies.” With 
her first words absolute © stillness 
fell upon the assemblage and then 
the mistress proceeded: “Sam Ar- 


nold put thy feet where they 
should be, and sit up _ straight 
like a man; and, Joanna Steere, 
move thy seat to that other bench, 
farther away from the  boys- 


thee thinks more of them than they 
do of thee. Now, all keep silent all 
over the school.” 

The stillness was not broken until 
the first class came upon the floor to 
recite its lesson. And thus it was day 
after day. Ma’am Rachel had but to 
speak, and, however boisterous was 
the storm, it instantly subsided. This 
perfect discipline she secured without 
a ferule or so much as a harsh word; 
but she visited upon every disobedi- 
ence some grotesque penalty which 
made the culprit the laughing-stock of 
the schoel room. She found ridicule 
a more effective corrective than the 
severest corporal punishment. 

I soon discovered that Sam Arnold 
was the most mischievous boy in 
school—not bad, but overflowing with 
animal spirits, and allowing scarcely 
a day to pass without overstepping 
some of Ma’am Rachel’s rules. He 
was about two years older than I, but 
from a spirit of emulation, or because 
my surplus energies clamored for an 
outlet, it was not many weeks before 
Sam and I were in a neck and neck 
race to decide which one could do the 
most outrageous things. We were 
uniformly found out; but it was curi- 
ous that, while Sam never escaped one 
of Ma’am Rachel’s comic penalties, I 
was invariably let off with a simple 
reprimand, though I never denied or 
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tried to palliate any one of my mis- 
doings, having in mind some of my 
mother’s precepts, which were: “If 
you have done wrong, always stand up 
and face the music,” and “If you 
would ever be a man, you must be as 
ready as General Jackson to take the 
responsibility.” My singular exemp- 
tion from punishment always puzzled 
me until I happened to reflect that 
Sam, who was accounted a very bright 
boy, always stumbled through his rect- 
tations, while I, who was not over 
precocious, never gave Ma’am Rachel 
any trouble with my lessons, always 
having them perfectly—the secret of 
which was that my mother uniformly 
went over my studies with me at home, 
contriving by some familiar explana- 
tion or little illustrative story to make 
them so interesting that I could not 
forget them. 

Ma’am Rachel had the notion that 
to have a sound mind a boy must pos- 
sess a sound body, and that soundness 
of body was promoted by athletic ex- 
ercises; hence she encouraged all sorts 
of sports, such as running, leaping and 
wrestling, and never uttered a word of 
blame if one of us came in from recess 
with a torn jacket or but one leg to his 
trousers. My wearing apparel suffered 
with the rest until my nether integu- 
ments took on many a patch and my 
coat was like Joseph’s, of many colors. 
This did not much afflict me, for my 
general dress was in as good repair 
as that of the other boys; but the con- 
dition of my jaunty cap, which had 
been my special pride when I first 
went to school, gave me genuine sor- 
row. First had gone its braided tas- 
sel, then its silken band, and at last 
the whole cap took on so vellowish 
and rusty a hue as to look as if but 
recently fished out of an ash barrel. 
My mother put on a new band and 
tassel, but she could not restore the 
cap to its original ebon hue, of which 
I was vividly reminded by the school 
girls calling me, “Little Sorrel-top.” 
This was the last straw which breaks 
the camel’s back, and I went home te 
my mother half dead with mortifica- 
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tion. TI pleaded with her lustily to let 
me wear my Sunday cap; but she said 
I ought not to mind what others said; 
none but bad boys and girls would 
ridicule another for wearing rusty 
clothing; all good people would re- 
spect me the more for not being ovet 
attentive to my dress: so long as it was 
neat and clean it did not matter if it 
was a little worn and threadbare. 

The sole impression that thes 
words made upon me was that my 
mother, never having been a boy, 
could not understand a boy’s feelings; 
consequently, to command the respect 
of my school-fellows, I must assert my 
inborn right to wear such head-cover- 
ing as seemed to me appropriate to my 
condition in life. This I resolved to 
do; but how to do it was the question 
over which my small brain brooded 
for days without reaching a conclu- 
sion. At last one came. It was an 
unfilial thine to do; and, child of 
less than six vears as I was, it gave me 
a pang that I feel to this day—for I 
dearly loved my mother. 

Opposite our house lived a well-to- 
do Ouaker, a genial, kindly old man, 
who often patted me on the head and 
chatted with me awhile when we met 
in the roadway. Tis house had the 
usual portico appendage, but he must 
have observed what comfort we ex- 
tracted from our veranda, for when we 
had enjoyed ours all of one summer, 
he decided to add such a one to his 
domicile. The work had progressed 
considerably at the time of which I 
write, and when I passed along the 
road on my return from school on the 
following day, the workmen were nail- 
ing down the floor of the veranda. 
The space beneath would be a com- 
fortable burial place for my detested 
head-covering; and, loitering near, I 
vaited till no one seemed to be 
observing, and threw it far back 
under the nailed-down flooring. Then, 
bare-headed, I went home to my 
mother. 

As I had expected, her first words 
were: “Where is vour cap, Jamie?” 
I cannot now recall my answer; but, 
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whatever it was, it was a falsehood, 
and no doubt other falsehoods were 
heaped upon the first, to make it seem 
natural and truthful. These many lies 
must have wounded my conscience or 
my sense of self-respect, for soon I 
burst into tears, and then my mother, 
mistaking my grief for sorrow over the 
loss of my cap, took me upon her knee 
and said soothingly: “Don’t cry, my 
son; it’s only a little matter; you shall 
wear your best cap, and I’ll get you an- 
other one for Sundays.” This made 
me weep all the more, for I realized 
that I had not only lied, but lied to so 
kind and good a mother. 

After a while I dried my eyes, and 
soon we sat down to supper, but all 
through the meal I. was ill at ease and 
very wretched. Some heavy thing was 
weighing me down, and I longed to 
throw it off and be once more light- 
hearted. 
do it only by telling my mother how 
wickedly I had deceived her. The 
words struggled to my lips, but I had 
not the courage to utter them. This 
incident was to teach me that deceit 
and wrongdoing, and not their con- 
sequences, are the things to be feared. 
Supper was not fully over when a rap 
came at the door, and the old Quaker 
entered the room, in his hand my di- 
lapidated head covering. Holding it 
out to my mother he said: 

“T have brought thee, ma’am, thy 
little bov’s cap. One of my workmen 
saw him hide it under my veranda 
floor.” : 

She gave him no answer, but turned 
to me and, tears filling her eyes, said: 
“Oh, Jamie!” 

She said no more, but the words 
went through me like a sharp knife, 
and, rushing to her, T buried mv head 
in her lap and sobbed out: “Don’t 
cry, mother—don’t cry. I will—I will 
be a good boy.” 

The tears still upon her cheeks, she 
put her arms about me and said: “Do 
you know, my son, what you have 
done?” 

“Yes, mother: I’ve been 
wicked—I’ve told you a lie 


very 
deceived 
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you, mother; but | won't do so again 
— never.” 

“But, ma’am,” said the old Quaker, 
who was still standing by, “he is sorry. 
I trust thee will not punish the lad, for 
he is a good boy.” 

“T never punish him,” she an- 
swered; “and I will thank you to say 
nothing of this to his father. I prefer 
to tell him myself.” 

The old man then took his leave, 
and again I buried my face in my 
mother’s lap and sobbed, for my heart 
was breaking. As soon as I could 
speak coherently, I told her of the bit- 
ter. struggle I had undergone, of my 
deep mortification from the ridicule of 
the school children, of my _ strong 
temptation to he rid of the wretched 
cap, and of my torturing remorse 
when I realized that I had so wickedly 
deceived her. As I went on, she drew 
me close and closer to her bosom, and 
when I had uttered my last word she 
kissed me tenderly and said: “Let us 
say no more about it, my son; but let 
this teach you what I hope you will 
never forget—that there is nothing in 
all the world that is worth lying for.” 
Those were her exact words; and 
when I have lived a thousand years 
they will still be fresh in my memory. 

As T have said, Sam Arnold was the 
most mischievous boy in the school. 
Seldom did a week pass that he did 
not indulge in some prank, to the an- 
noyance of Ma’am Rachel, and the 
great amusement of his school fel- 
lows. It would be idle to describe any 
number of them; the recounting of 
one will serve to illustrate the char- 
acter of all. They were unproductive 
of any positive harm, but with any but 
so kindly and well-beloved a mistress 
were calculated to destroy all discip- 
line among the school children. 

Ma’am Rachel had her home in the 
rear portion of the school building. 
Directly adjoining the school room 
was her parlor, attached to it her din- 
ing room, beyond which, in a lean-to, 
was her kitchen and washroom, while 
over the parlor and dining room was 
her bed chamber, the neatest, cosiest 
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sleeping apartment that ever was seen, 
draped all in white muslin, pure and 
spotless as her own virgin soul. This 
chamber could be approached by an 
outside stairway, which communicated 
with an open loft over the school 
room; but its usual access was by an 
inside stairway going up from the par- 
lor. The scholars were familiar with 
the living apartments, all having free 
entrance to them; but none ever so 
much as displaced a single article that 
had been consecrated by the touch of 
the good woman. Not a door to any 
of the rooms was ever fastened, nor do 
I think there was a lock and key in the 
entire community. 

At the time to which I refer Sam 
and I were at our wits’ ends to invent 
some new sensation. We had ex- 
hausted all legitimate forms of mis- 
chief, and, like Alexander, were sigh- 
ing for some new world to conquer 
when,—it was one hot September day, 
in my seventh year,—Sam said to me: 

“Tim, let us put a man into Ma’am 
Rachel’s bedroom.” 

The idea startled me, and I asked 
an explanation. His plan was to rig 
out a stout piece of wood in a man’s 
coat and hat, and to place it in the 
good woman’s bed, snugly tucked up 
in the bed clothing. I vetoed the proj- 
ect instantly, saying: ‘“Ma’am Rachel 
would never forgive us for such an 
outrage.” 

“Then,” said Sam, “let it be a 
woman, rigged out in Ma’am’s own 
gown and night-cap.” 

“Well, Sam,” IT answered, “you'll 
surely be hanged some day. You 
must count me out of this, for TI 
wouldn’t so wound Ma’am Rachel for 
all Rhode Island.” 

So Sam did the deed on his sole re- 
sponsibility, saving: “She'll think, 
when she comes to go to bed to- 
night, that she’s been wed without a 
publishing of the bans. But won’t 
there be a steamboat explosion when 
school comes in to-morrow morn- 
ing!” 

The explosion came sooner than 
Sam had expected. Happening to go 


to her chamber during the dinner re- 
cess, Ma’am Rachel discovered her 
strange visitor; and as soon as schoof 
came together in the afternoon she 
called Sam and me up to the platform. 
There was a smile on her face when 
she recounted what had been done, 
but it passed away when she added: 
“My boys, I think thee art the guilty 
ones; but, if either says he is not guilty 
I shall not punish him—otherwise, I 
shall.” 

Neither of us uttered a word. We 
stood thus silent for the space of about 
five minutes, then Ma’am Rachel said: 
“Sam, my well needs emptying. It 
will keep thee reasonably busy till 
school is dismissed. Jamie, if I put 
thee at work with Sam, neither will do 
anything, so I shall turn thee over to 
thy mother. But don’t leave thy seat 
till school is out. I will go home with 
thee.” 

Mv mother had no terrors for me. 
But Sam, poor Sam! The day was in- 
tensely hot, and how he did puff, and 
blow and swelter in the broiling sun! 
He would have shirked his work if he 
could; but the well was in direct range 
with Ma’am Rachel’s chair, so she saw 
his every movement. At the end of 
about an hour, and long before school 
was dismissed, he was completely ex- 
hausted; but he kept on as if resolved 
to die at his post. Seeing this, Ma’am 
Rachel called him in, saying as he en- 
tered the room, his gait scarcely more 
than a stagger: “Sam, thee has 
done enough, go to thy seat and rest 
thyself. Thee need not study any 
more to-day.” 

“Ma’am,” said Sam, in a respectful 
tone, “I haven’t asked to be let up. 
I'll work at that well till I drop.” 

“T know thee would,” said Ma’am 
Rachel. “Thee is a brave boy, Sam; 
there is the making of a man in thee; 
but I wish thee would give up thy 
pranks.” 

“T will,” said Sam, “if they annoy my 
good mistress. Jim said he wouldn’t 
wound thee for all Rhode Island, and 
this was all my doing.” 

“Yes, but Jamie knew of it before- 
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hand, and the receiver is as bad as the 
thief.” 

“He protested against it, Ma’am, 
and refused to have anything to do 
with it. Thee oughtn’t to complain of 
him to his mother.” 

“But he kept silent when he might 
have said, not guilty,” said Ma’am 
Rachel. 

“Of course he did, Ma’am; he would 
take a flogging for me every day in 
the week.” 

“Well, Sam, thee is a manly fellow, 
and so is Jamie. I shall not complain 
of him to his mother.” 

But she called on my mother that 
same evening, and with a good deal 
of enjoyment related the incident, say- 
ing at the close of her narrative: 
“Does thee believe, ma’am, that when 
I first caught sight of that thing in my 
bed, I really thought it was a man 
asleep there!” This was too much for 
my mother, and she broke into a 
scream of laughter. 

This little incident did not increase 
my popularity with my school-fellows. 
They had long accused Ma’am Rachel 
of showing to me undue favoritism; 
and now, when I had again been let 
off scot free after tacitly admitting the 
commission of a flagrant indignity, 
their smothered jealousy was roused 
to open hostility, expressed in 
numberless ways, but chiefly by giv- 
ing me everywhere the cold shoulder. 
They built around me a wall of isola- 
tion, over which if I attempted to leap 
I was sure to meet some rebuff that 
would wound me deeply. All joined 
in this conspiracy but Sam,—glorious 
Sam,—who, of course, had no reason 
to join in it. He stood by me like a 
brother, and he went so far as to 
threaten with a flogging every boy 
who did not take off his cap to me like 
a gentleman. How to break through 
this wall of isolation I could not at 
first conjecture. It was clear that to 
cure those urchins of styling me 
“Ma’am Rachel’s pet” I must do some- 
thing that would so wound her dignity 
that from sheer self-respect she could 
not overlook it. How to do it was a 
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puzzling question. In solving it I 
could not have the help of Sam’s re- 
markable inventive faculty; he had 
turned over a new leaf and was now on 
his good behavior. At last the idea 
came to me, and at once I set about 
its execution. 

I had a pet pig—a little fellow that 
came and went at my bidding, trotted 
all about the house, often slept under 
my bed, and followed me everywhere 
like a young house-dog. I had already 
broken him to harness, and I counted 
on driving him all about the town as 
soon as he was strong enough to pull 
my weight and that of a small wagon. 
It so happened that in the ceiling of 
the school room, directly over Ma’am 
Rachel’s chair, was a hole through 
which in winter went up the stove- 
pipe to the open loft above; but the 
weather then not being cold enough 
for a fire, that stove hole was open, as 
was also the door that led to the vacant 
loft overhead. So one morning I put 
his harness upon Piggy and, fastening 
a stout cord to the strap that went 
around his middle, trotted him off very 
early to school, to be there in advance 
of the scholars, and while Ma’am 
Rachel was busied with her house- 
hold affairs. I got unobserved into 
the attic, and there, seating myself 
upon a broken-backed chair, I took 
Piggy upon my lap and waited pa- 
tiently the moment for my attack upon 
the enemy, the school children; for I 
quieted my conscience with the 
thought that my assault was to be 
upon them, and not upon the kind- 
hearted mistress. 

The pig no sooner felt my arms 
about him than he snuggled himself 
down to sleep, as I had foreseen,—for 
he had all the sleeping talent of San- 
cho Panza. We had not long to wait. 
lirst came Ma’am Rachel; then the 
scholars began to assemble; and ere 
long the old clock in the corner struck 
nine, and I heard the mistress call out: 
“Silence! Silence in the school! All 
now attend to study.” Looking down 
through the stove hole I saw that she 
was seated directly underneath, run- 
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ning her eye, as usual, through the 
copy-books. I waited a moment with 
much the feeling of a swimmer about 
to make his first plunge; then with a 
firm hand, I lifted Piggy in my arms, 
and lowered him down through the 
stove-hole plump into Ma’am Rachel’s 
lap, cushioned as it was with her black 
levantine gown, The ma’am screamed, 
the pig squealed and the school chil- 
dren broke into a roar of laughter. 
The roar frightened the pig and he 
squealed the louder, which brought 
from the scholars another and a 
longer explosion of laughter. I was 
looking down, enjoying the fun, when 
Ma’am Rachel, laughing in spite of 
herself, looked up and said to me: 
“Tamie, the pig is calling for thee. 
Hadn’t thee better come down and 
attend to him?” 

I had no idea of what was coming, 
but having gone into the adventure 
courting punishment, I strode down- 
stairs and into the school room as 
coolly as John Brown walked to the 
scaffold. Sam’s seat was near the 
door, and as T passed him he said to 
me in a whisper loud enough to be 
heard all over the school room: “Jim, 
it’s splendid; but won’t vou catch hail 
Columbia!” This raised another 
laugh, at which the pig sent up a 
chorus of squeals, and the mistress 
said, as soon as the tumult had some- 
what subsided: “Yes, Jamie, it is 
splendid, and the pig is a wonderful 
little fellow. I’ve heard he is very 
knowing. Does thee think he could 
find thee, if I were to set him upon the 
floor?” 

This was said in her usual tone, and 
with her customary smile; but the 
quiet twinkle in her eye told that some- 
thing awful awaited me. T said, “T 
think he could, ma’am. If you will 


let him down from your lap, I will 


call him to me.” 

She did as I suggested, and at the 
sound of my voice the little fellow 
looked around, curled up his tail, and 
then, wriggling with delight, darted 
for me as straight as a shot from a 
musket. Taking him in my arms, I 











petted him in my _ usual fashion, 
and then uttering a grunt of satis- 
faction he placed his little snout upon 
my shoulder, and subsided into si- 
lence. 

“It is a wonderful creature,” said 
Ma’am Rachel. “Thee did right to 
bring him to school. Such a pig 
should have the advantage of a good 
English education. Jamie, suppose 
thee stands up there with him in the 
corner, and let him hear the first class 
recite its lesson. But don’t let him 
squeal. Keep him quiet and attentive 
to his studies.” 

I knew what that meant—three 
long hours of standing in one position, 
varied only by shifting from one leg 
to the other, the pig all the while in 
my arms, without the privilege of ut- 
tering a word of his natural language. 
Had the pig not been a famous sleeper 
I never could have undergone the or- 
deal. As it was, I came off victorious; 
for when school was dismissed at 
noon, all the scholars flocked about 
me, the boys to crv: “Bravo, Jim!” 
and the girls to kiss the pig, and some 
of them to put their arms about me 
and to say as thev did so: “What a 
dear, sweet little Piggy.” 

The story of that remarkable por- 
cine was told that night in every 
household for miles around, and after- 
wards for many days, when any of the 
town’s people visited my mother, the 
little fellow had to be trotted out and 
put through his paces. He was very 
near of kin to humanity; in fact, he 
had fewer of what are stvled swinish 
propensities than many human beings 
that I have known. I was resolved 
that he never should be killed and 
eaten; and when I went away from 
Smithfield IT donated him to Ma’am 
Rachel, with the condition that she 
should reserve him for her private rid- 
ing, and suffer him at the last to die 
a natural death. 

After the pig episode, I had no need 
to court the displeasure of Ma’am 
Rachel to stand well with my school 
fellows and not long afterwards a 
great calamity fell upon me, which 
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took all the fun out of me and made 
mea man long before my time. At 
first, and for many weeks, it was a 
shadow of great darkness, during all 
of which Ma’am Rachel was with my 
mother and me, by day all the time 
when she was not obliged to be in her 
school, and at night when I slept in 
her arms, with my head pillowed upon 
her bosom. 

At length we were forced to go 
away to live among my mother’s rela- 
tives, and I was obliged to bid a tear- 
ful good-bye to Ma’am Rachel and our 
other much loved friends in Smithfield. 
We promised to write to each other 
often, and we did so for all of five 
vears; but then her letters became 
less and less frequent, and _ finally 
they ceased altogether. She had 
for some time complained — that 
her eyes pained her to write, 
and “I suspected that the  enor- 
inous postage of twenty-five cents, 
which was then what had to be paid 
for the distance we were apart, was 
too severe a drain upon her slender in- 
come. 

Though still but a boy, I had then 
eone into active life, and, engrossed in 
inv pursuits, I did not think so often 
of Ma’am Rachel, though I did not 
forget her. Then nearly ten more 
years went away, during which I 
neither heard from nor of her; but at 
the close of that time—I being a man 
grown and having returned to live 
again in Boston—I bethought me of 
Ma’am Rachel, and ran down to 
Smithfield to see what had become of 
the good woman. The place had 
much changed in the intervening 
fifteen years,—but not so much as the 
people. Nearly all of them I had 
known had gone—the old to their 
graves, the voung to the West, among 
them Sam Arnold, whose father told 
me that he was in Chicago, prospering 
mightily. Inquiring of Mr. Arnold for 
Ma’am Rachel, I was told that nearly 
ten years before she had been stricken 
with total blindness, and in con- 
sequence obliged to relinquish her 
school. She had saved up a little 
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money, but that was soon expended; 
“and now,” he said, “we keep her as 
comfortable as we can, and she helps 
along a little with her knitting.” The 
“we” in this remark I soon discovered 
to be the worthy man himself, all the 
(thes having died who felt towards 
the good woman as he did. I inquired 
of him where she lived, and at once 
sought out her dwelling. It was near 
the heart of Woonsocket, about a mile 
away from her former home, in a large 
brick building belonging to Mr. Ar- 
nold. She had but a single room in 
the second story. It was parlor, kit- 
chen and bed chamber all combined. 
In it was some of her old furniture, 
and on the floor the carpet we had be- 
stowed upon her when we left Smith- 
field. She was seated in our old high- 
backed rocking-chair, busily knit- 
ting, and she was not greatly altered, 
except that her face was more 
deeply seamed, and her hair was 
turned from iron gray to a snowy 
whiteness. 

I had rapped upon the door before 
entering the room, and she had bidden 
me “Come in,” so that when I stepped 
within her face was turned towards 
me. Her eves were without any ex- 
pression, but on her face was a look 
that is indescribable. It was not 
resignation nor contentment. but 
something altogether unworldly — 
something which had lifted her above 
her meagre surroundings into the 
peace that passes all understanding. 
Arrested by her peculiar look, I had 
paused near the doorway, and not 
hearing my footstep she said: “I’d be 
pleased to have thee come in and tell 
me who thou art.” 

“Silence!” T said. “Silence in the 
school! All the scholars will now at- 
tend to their studies.” 

My first words startled her; but be- 
fore I had finished speaking she rose 
to her feet, and, holding out both 
arms to me, she cried: “It is my 
Jamie. Oh, come to me, my dear, 
dear boy’; and then as she took me 
in her arms: “Why, how thou art 
grown! and to think that thee was 
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once that spruce little fellow who loved 
an ugly old woman like me!” 

“And do still, and always shall, 
Ma’am Rachel. You never were any- 
thing but good and good-looking to 
me.” 

But I need not detail the interview. 
It lasted till the sun went down, and 
then | left her, to pass the night at Mr. 
Arnold’s. With him and his good 
wife I talked over the future of Ma’am 
Rachel. She was then seventy-six 
vears old, and in the course of nature 
had not much longer to live in this 
world; and I was anxious that she 
should be for her few remaining years 
where, if she could not see, she might 


enjoy the growing grass and the 


fragrant flowers, and roam about in no 
danger from passing vehicles. “Was 
there not some little cottage that 
might be got for her near her old 
home, where she might have the most 
of her oid-time comforts?” 

Yes, there was just such a cottage, 
which could be got for a yearly rent of 
forty dollars, which Mr. Arnold would 
pay, if Sam and I would contribute 
Ma’am Rachel’s living expenses. 
More Mr. Arnold could not afford to 
do, for he had a house full of young 
children. 

That very night I wrote to Sam, and 
then, after spending another half-day 


with Ma’am Rachel, I returned to Bos- 
ton, where in a few days I received a 
letter from Sam, inclosing a bank 
check for six hundred dollars, five 
hundred of which he calculated would 
buy the cottage, and the remainder 
could go towards the aged woman’s 
support. I‘or any more that might be 
needed he would honor my drafts, 
though he did not wish to deprive me 
of the luxury of doing for Ma’am 
Rachel—as it was right that we 
should do — for we two had given her 
more bother than all her other schol 
ars. lle closed by saying: 

“Do no more than is convenient to 
you. I will cheerfully do it all, for I 
have more money than I know what 
to do with; and money, Jim, is like 
self-righteousness,—the more one has 
of it, the worse he is off, unless he has 
some good way to use i.” 

The cottage was bought, and when 
Ma’am Rachel was well settled in it I 
went down to see her, and I often went 
again during the ten more years that 
she lived there in comfort and con- 
tentment. And I was with her there 
at the last, when her eyes were opened, 
and she heard the angels say: “Si- 
lence! Silence in the meeting! while 
the Master gives greeting to this 
earth-worn soul who has joyed to do 
his bidding.” 





THE TRYST. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


TRYST had I with the bright sun to keep 
Upon a little hill-top in the dew; 
I promised him ta wake mine eves from sleep 
And see him paint the dappled dawn anew,— 
To meet him by the rose-bush in the brake, 
Aye, e’en before thé lark should be awake. 
I gave my promise as the sun sank red, 
And then I softly stole away to bed. 
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Alas! I failed the good sun at the tryst; 
lor when I wakened with a start of shame, 
It was to find mine eyes by daylight kissed; 
And tho’ as quickly as I might I came 
Unto the hill, he had not waited there, 
But far aloft, reproachful, did he fare; 
And all the painted glory of the sky 
He had emblazoned long ere I was nigh. 


So then I thought, The kind sun will forget, 

He will forgive my drowsy, sluggard eyes, 
That did betray me; I will meet him yet; 

Nor shall another day my sleep surprise. 
So will I keep my tryst with him, and prove 
My faith tho’ tardy, and tho’ late my love. 

He will be there, and he will smile and say,— 

“Yea, [ will paint for thee another day.” 


But when I came unto the little hill 
Prompt to the tryst,—no good sun could I see. 
I waited weary hours,—I waited still; 
But he was angry and came not to me. 
The sky was weeping, colorless and gray; 
For through my fault he would not paint the day, 
And with the sun T dare to trvst no more, 


For I was laggard,—and it grieves me sore. 


A ROMAN PURITAN. 
By Frank Frost Abbott. 


NE ventures with some diffidence 
upon the task of discussing the 
work of an author like the Ro- 

man poet Persius, whose writings are 
not widely known and are not highly 


of the world in general towards Per- 
sius, to the New Englander he should 
be a writer of peculiar interest. Per- 
haps he of all men can most thor- 
oughly understand his temperament 
esteemed by many who know them. and ideals; for an intimate acquain- 
But the obscurity in which Persius tance with the characteristics of the 
languishes is, it seems to me, unde- New England Puritan can best give 





served; for his poetry has an intrinsic 
value; he speaks for a class of men 
who have made a deep impression 
upon history; and any knowledge 
which we may gain of the influences at 
work in the first century of our era, 
in which his lot was cast, will doubt- 
less always be of special value in our 
eyes. 


"But whatever may be the attitude 


one a correct view of the attitude of 
the Roman poet towards men and 
things, while a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which Puritanism 
developed will enable one to under- 
stand the times in which Persius lived 
and the motives and practices which 
he attacked, since the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of Rome under 
the Cresars was not essentially unlike 
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that of England under the Stuarts. 
The Zeitgeist was distinctly one of 
materialism and formalism. Rome 
and Italy were at the beginning of the 
Christian era secure from invasion; 
peace brought in its train a desire for 
ease and luxury; the provinces sent 
their rich tribute to Rome to satisiy 
this desire, while the attractions of the 
metropolis, the introduction of slave 
labor everywhere throughout Italy, 
and the consequent displacement of 
free labor, brought an immense idle 
population to the city, whose eager 
demands for bread and the games 
brooked no refusal. Matthew Arnold 
has divided the English people of to- 
day into barbarians, philistines and 
populace. In the Rome of Persius, 
the philistines, that great middle class 
which preserves longest the homely 
virtues as well as the narrow preju- 
dices of a people, had in large measure 
disappeared. There were left a vul- 
garized aristocracy and a brutalized 
proletariat. By the side of this mate- 
rialism was a formalism in the higher 
activities of life like that against 
which the English Puritan inveighed. 
Sacrifices were still made in the tem- 
ples, the people still met as if to choos« 
their magistrates, but effective faith in 
the old Roman gods was dead and the 
political assemblies of the people only 
registered the wishes of the emperor. 

It was in a society of this sort, a so- 
ciety whose vices and weaknesses Ju- 
venal scourges and Martial compla- 
cently paints, that Persius passed his 
life. In his own writings Persius, un- 
like Horace, his predecessor in satire, 
tells us little about himself, but a brief 
memoir from an unknown hand gives 
us the essential facts of his life. He 
was born in 34 A. D., in a little town 
of Etruria, and died in 62. His familv 
was one of rank and wealth, and he 
was able to secure the training in lit- 
erature and philosophy which his stu- 
dious tastes craved. THe had a pleas- 
ing appearance, was gentle in his man- 
ner, modest and abstemious. The 
large property which he left behind 
him at death he bequeathed to his 
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mother and sister, while his library, 
which, significantly enough, was made 
up of the 700 volumes ot the philoso- 
pher Chrysippus, was left to his Stoic 
teacher, Cornutus. One of the most 
charming passages in his satires, one 
of the few passages in fact, in which 
he unbends, is that in which he ex 
presses his gratitude to his friend and 
teacher: “When the purple garb of 
youth resigned its dreaded guardian- 
ship, and the toys of my boyhood were 
cast aside and hung up as an offering 
to the quaint old household gods, 
when my comrades enticed me and 
the snow-white toga of manhood pro- 
claimed my right to cast my eyes at 
will over the whole Subura, I threw 
myself as a son into thine arms, and 
thou didst take me up, Cornutus, in 
my tender vears into thy Socratic 
bosom.” 

The friendship and counsel of Cor- 
nutus, and of his other Stoic teachers 
was indeed the determining factor in 
his early life. This group of Stoics 
to which Persius attached himself was 
made of the same stern stuff as our 
Puritan ancestors under Cromwell; 
and many of them, like Paetus Thra- 
sea, their leader, suffered martyrdom 
rather than abate one jot or tittle of 
their ethical or political creed. They 
accepted Cato of Utica as their model 
and had no sympathy with the schooi 
of Seneca, that great teacher of their 
time who sought to adapt the princi- 
ples of Stoic philosophy to the practices 
of the Roman court. The sympathies 
of Persius lay with this faction of the 
Stoic school, for, as his biographer 
tells us, he knew Seneca, but was not 
attracted by him, and it is interesting 
to note that one of his earliest com- 
positions consisted of verses in com- 
memoration of his kinswoman Arria, 
of whose tragic death Pliny tells us. 
The story is a favorite one with Latin 
writers. Arria’s husband, Paetus, 
was charged with participation in a 
conspiracy against the Emperor Clau- 
dius — unjustly, and yet his convic- 
tion was sure. Without waiting for 
the outcome of the trial, Arria in the 
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presence of her husband drew a dag- 
ger, plunged it into her breast and 
aiter drawing it out, handed it to her 
husband, saying: “It does not hurt, 
Paetus.” The fact that he was 
brought up under such influences and 
drew his inspiration from such inci- 
dents as these gave to Persius, who 
was an idealist, whose only knowledge 
of the world was that which may be 
had from one’s study windows, that 
intensity of purpose which character- 
izes his poetry, his narrow and dis- 
torted view of men and things, and 
even that tone of cant of which we 
seem to catch an echo now and then in 
his verses. 

Krom his absorbing faith in Stoi- 
cism and his desiretorescuethose who 
did not know its teachings from their 
ignorance and vice came his impulse 
to write. His inspiration springs from 
the same overmastering desire as does 
that of Lucretius; and it is a note- 
worthy fact that the most impressive 
expositions which we have in Latin 
of the tenets of Epicureanism and Sto- 
icism, the two most influential schools 
of philosophy in Rome, are in verse, 
in the poems of Lucretius and Persius. 
It is not strange that Persius should 
have chosen satire as the literary vehi- 
cle of his thoughts. Greek philoso- 
phy in passing through the transform- 
ing alembic of the Roman mind ac- 
quired a practical character and was 
developed on the side of ethics. Sto- 
icism in Rome taught, as one has said, 
“purer conceptions of God, broader 
views of humanity, the supremacy of 
the will over the passions, of eternal 
luty over temporal expediency.” 
Now, the recognized literary medium 
for the correction of vice and instruc- 
tion in virtue is satire. It was a natu- 
ral thing for Persius, therefore, to 
adopt this form of composition. His 
own uncompromising attitude also 
towards the vices and weaknesses of 
mankind made the choice a natural 
one, Perhaps, too, a perusal of the 
works of his great predecessor, Lu- 
cilius, may have influenced his de- 
cision, as his biographer intimates. 
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But the doctrines which Persius 
Wishes to teach are of such transcen- 
dent importance, that literature, at the 
best, is an unsatisfactory means by 
which to accomplish his purpose. He 
does not hesitate, therefore, to ex- 
press his contempt for literary art and 
for literature itself. It is but the chat- 
tering of parrots, and finds its inspira- 
tion in the need of bread and butter. 
“Who made the parrot so glib with his 
‘Good morning,’ and who taught the 
magpie to attempt the feat of talking 
like men? That great teacher of art 
and giver of mother wit, the stomach.” 
Of his own inspiration he is equally 
contemptuous. “I have not bathed my 
lips in the spring of the hack, nor do 
I remember to have dreamed on two- 
peaked Parnassus, so as to burst upon 
the stage as a full fledged poet. It is 
but as a poor half-brother of the guild 
that I bring my verses to the festival 
of the worshipful poets’ company.” 

In view of his attitude toward litera- 
ture, his disregard of literary usage in 
the construction of the satire does not 
surprise us. Following his predeces- 
sor, Horace, he adopts the dialogue 
form at the beginning of his satires, 
but like a disputant who is convinced 
of the truth of his own cause and the 
weakness of his adversary’s logic, he 
brooks no opposition, and the second 
speaker is soon overwhelmed and dis- 
appears under the torrent of the poet's 
invective. We shall find later another 
factor also, which contributed to the 
same result. 

Tn one of his Lowell lectures Prince 
Wolkonsky has broughtoutin a lumin- 
ous way the dual personality of his 
countryman, Tolstoi, the artist and 
philosopher. He has shown that the 
two are at variance with one another 
in Tolstoi’s writings, and that at one 
moment it is the philosopher who 
speaks, at another, the artist. The 
same statement may be made with 
truth of our Roman writer. The 
Stoic Persius finds literature and lit- 
erary art vanity and vexation of spirit; 
but the poet Persius escapes at times 
from the domination of his other self 
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and gives us a touch of real life or a 
bit of imaginative writing. Now and 
then the philosopher, or rather the 
moralist, and the poet are in harmony. 
Such is the case when he concludes 
his impassioned arraignment of the 
materialism and formalism which char- 
acterized the religion of his day. 
“Give we rather to the gods of heaven 
such an offering as the degenerate son 
of the great Messalla has no means of 
giving even out of his huge sacrificial 
charger,—a soul in which duty to 
God and man are rightly blended, 
purity in the inmost recesses of the 
heart, a breast filled with the sense 
of honor and nobility. Let me have 
these to carry to the temple, and a 
handful of meal shall win me accept- 
ance.” 

Inspired as Persius was by a single- 
ness of purpose to teach the truth of 
Stoicism, it is not strange that almost 
all of his satires are based upon some 
dogma of the Stoic creed. One is an 
attack upon shams, another an invec- 
tive against low spiritual standards, 
while in a third the thesis is estab- 
lished that all save the wise men are 
slaves. To state the doctrines which 
our poet teaches in his satires would 
be equivalent to summarizing the 
creed of Puritanism. The dogma that 
all men are slaves is but the ancient 
version of total depravity. The sav- 
ing remnant of the wise men are the 
elect of the New England Puritan. 
The doctrine that we are what God 
has willed us to be might have been 
taken from the popular Calvinistic 
creed of our New England fathers; 
end when Persius teaches that he who 
offends in one point offends in all, he 
is only anticipating the Mosaic dogma 
of the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
minister, while pervading all is that 
intensitv of conviction and that prac- 
tical belief in the transcendent import- 
ance of questions of theology and mor- 
als which cast sa sombre a hue over 
the whole life of our New England 
ancestors. In fact, when T read the 
verses of Persitis T seem to he sitting 
where T sat as a boy, in a high-hacked 
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pew of theold meeting-house, listening 
to the minister as he expounds the 
doctrines of foreordination, of election 
and original sin. 

The view which we have taken of 
Persius throws light upon that much 
vexed question of his relation to Hor- 
ace. Horace adopts the dialogue form 
in his satires, and preserves the iden- 
tity of his characters with great cir- 
cumspection, and his characters are 
men of flesh and blood. Persius 
attempts to follow his predecessor in 
this particular, but his speakers soon 
fade away into the indefinite “you.” 
This difference in literary method il- 
lustrates well the essential difference 
in character between the two men. 
Horace’s conclusions are based upon 
his own observation of individuals. 
His words are therefore addressed to 
individuals, and his arguments are 
based upon practical truths adapted to 
each particular case. Persius is so 
overwhelmed by the truth of his 
proposition and its applicability to all 
men, that he is not content with assail- 
ing all through one, but he must reach 
the whole world directly. F'urther- 
more, Cicero, with his tolerant eclec- 
ticism, and Horace, with his comfort- 
able epicureanism, recognized the 
gcood as well as the bad in human 
nature. Both of them, trained in the 
school of experience, ha come to look 
with a forgiving eve upon the foibles 
and weaknesses of mankind. But in 
the Puritanical philosophy of the 
young idealist, Persius, he who breaks 
the law in one point breaks it in all, 
and there is no line of difference to 
be drawn between the great sin and 
the little sin. The Socratic-dialogue, 
therefore, which assumes that the sec- 
ond speaker has at least some show of 
reason on his side, and which both 
Cicero and Horace adopt in their dis- 
cussions of manners and morals, is 
quite unsuitable for one who believes 
that his opponent is radically wrong 
and utterly illogical. Persius is true 
then to his philosophical convictions 
in neglecting the dialogue form of 
composition. 
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But Persius admires Horace. He 
follows him in fact as a literary model 
and borrows turns of expression and 
illustrations from him constantly. The 
result is that, while the characters in 
Horace are drawn from life and stand 
out distinctly in the foreground, those 
in Persius are only reflections from the 
canvas of his predecessor. It is easy 
to find the reason for this difference in 
the different training which the two 
men received. Horace’s philosophy 
is a practical one. 
His conclusions 
have been 
reached from an 
inductive study 
of the facts com- 
ing under his 
own observation. 
The order with 
Persius is the re- 
verse: First the 
principle, then 
its application to 
real life. The 
individual is 
therefore only 
an evanescent il- 
lustration, one of 
a thousand. The 
dropping of a 
stone from the 
roof of a house 
illustrates the op- 
eration of the 
law of gravity; 
but we do not 
wait with = sus- 
pended judg- 
ment £0 sec 
whether it will fall or not, for 
the existence of the law should 
be already known to every thinking 
creature. With such a_ contempt, 
therefore, for the individual case, it 
Was quite natural for Persius, when 
casting about him for an illustration, 
to take it not from contemporary so- 
ciety, but from the pages of Horace, 
which he had before him, without due 
regard sometimes to the appropriate- 
ness of the example. 

Yet, strange to say, Persius is not 
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lacking in dramatic power. These, 
for instance, are the words in which 
he describes the real punishment for 
sin and the true terrors of remorse: 
“We pray thee, O Father of the Gods, 
to punish the monsters of tyranny in 
no other wise than this, —let them 
lcok upon virtue and grieve that they 
have lost her forever. Were the 
groans from the brazen bull of Sicily 
more terrible, or did the sword that 
hung from the gilded cornice strike 
more dread into 
the princely neck 
beneath it than 
does that state 
when a man 
whispers to him- 
self, ‘I am going 
headlong to ruin,’ 
and pales, un- 
happy wretch, at 
a thought which 
the very wife of 
his bosom may 
not share?” 
Persius is, in 
fact, terribly in 
earnest. He is 
not merely the 
philosopher who 
expounds a b- 
stract principles, 
but does not care 
whether they are 
applied or not. 
He is also a mor- 
alist, and a moral- 
ist of the school 
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Knox, John 
Wesley and Whitefield belonged, 
a moralist who sees the impassa- 
ble chasm which lies between good 
and evil and who believes in the 
natural depravity of all men and the 
moral death which threatens them. 
Such men have always been possessed 
of great dramatic power, and Persius 
is no exception to the rule. Indeed, 
it is in the possession of this qual- 
ity that Persius’ chief merit as a 
poet consists. He was the Puritan 
poet of Rome. 
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TWO CENTURIES AND A HALF IN LONGMEADOW. 


By Fulia M. Bliss. 


T was in the year 1644, while 
| Charles I. was fighting his parlia- 

ment, that a number of men who 
had helped to form the settlement of 
Springfield, under William Pynchon, 
first began to make their homes in that 
part of the town called “ye Long 
meadowe.” This was a tract of land 
that extended from Pecowsic, at the 
lower end of the present city of 
Springfield, four miles southward to 
the Connecticut boundary. It had 
been bought of the Indians, who had 
had there a camping ground and 
burial place, for “4 fathoms of wam- 
pum, 4 coates, 4 hatchets, 4 howes, 
and 4 knives.” The Indians were 
also to “have and enjoy all the ground 
which is now planted, and liberty to 
take fish and deer, ground-nuts, wal- 
nuts, acorns and peas, and also if any 
cattle spoil their corn to pay as it is 
worth.” 

An attractive place it must have 
seemed to these Englishmen, with its 
rich soil, its broad expanse, its pond 
and brooks, the fair Connecticut on 
the west, and the wooded hills on the 
east, parallel with the meadow, and 
of equal extent. Their experience 
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with English rivers would not lead 
them greatly to fear freshets, and the 
wide, open valley would be a protec- 
tion from savage beasts and more sav- 
age Indians. 

Quartermaster George Colton, chief 
of the numerous Colton clan, Benja- 
min Cooley, head of an almost equally 
prolific Cooley family, and John Keep, 
were first on the ground. Tradition 
says there was a fourth man, either a 
Bliss or a Burt. Other families gath- 
ered to these ere long. There were 
two Bliss brothers, Samuel and John, 
sons, and two others, grandsons of 
“ve widdow Margaret Bliss,” who with 
her large family, excepting one son, 
had come from Hartford to Spring- 
field, in 1640, after the death of her 
husband, Thomas Bliss. There were 
Nathaniel and Jonathan Burt, son and 
grandson of Henry Burt, “Clerk of the 
Writs,” and one of the leading men of 
Springfield, under Pynchon, and 
Samuel Stebbins, grandson of Row- 
land Stebbins or Stebbing, who 
died in Northampton in 1671. Jona- 
than Ely, grandson of Nathaniel Ely 
of Springfield, came about 1694, and 
Thomas Hale, whose uncle was ances- 
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tor of Nathan Hale, the spy, came 
from Enfield, Connecticut, about 
1700. These were all ancestors of fam- 
ilies that at different times have been 
influential in the place. 
Quartermaster George Colton, sol- 
dier and Christian, was the leading 
man in the early days, and after him 
his son, Captain Thomas Colton, 
whose virtues as a soldier and a man 
are lovingly dwelt upon by the con- 
temporary historian. These with 
others had an honorable place in 
Springfield history, holding various 
offices and sometimes being depu- 
ties to “ye General Court.” 
The years seem 
to have _ passed 
peacefully till the 
alarms and dangers 
of King Philip’s 
war, when Octo- 
ber. 5, 1675, “at 
dead of night,” a 
messenger from 
\indsor was heard 
speeding over the 
river road, on his 
way to warn the 
people of Spring- 
field of the medi- 
tated attack from 
Long Hill. “The 
next day they heard 
the war whoop, saw 
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First Minister of Longmeadow. 


Springfield,” — and 
then security was at an end. They 
fortified their houses, gathered in their 
crops “with one wary eye to the river, 
and the other to the hillside,” and did 
not venture much away from home 
till the following March, when on a 
Sunday a company of eighteen started 
for church four miles away. They had 
reached Pecowsic, when the Indians 
descended upon them from Long Hill, 
and John Keep, his wife and son were 
killed or mortally wounded. One ac- 
count says that the husband, though 
mortally wounded, rode on to Spring- 
field, and that the wife jumped from 
the horse, was carried to Hadley and 
killed by the Indians. This was the 
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first tragedy of the meadow, and four 
orphans, one a son, Samuel, after- 
wards ancestor to all bearing the 
name in the region, were left to the 
kind care of kinsmen and neighbors. 
The same day, another woman, Mary, 
wife of Isaac Colton, “was taken by 
the Indians, knocked in the head, and 
left for dead”; but she recovered and 
lived to a great age. 

The military discipline was stricter 
than ever after this, “Every boy over 
fifteen was a soldier, and there was a 
training day every month.” Captain 
Thomas Colton’s qualities as a soldier 
shone with peculiar lustre during 
these _ troublous 
times, although he 
was not then a com- 
missioned _ officer. 
His three commis- 
sions are still 
shown, one as lieu- 
tenant, signed by 
Joseph Dudley in 
1686, two as cap- 
tain, one signed by 
Simeon Bradstreet 
in 1690, and the 
other by the Earl of 
Bellemont in 1699 

In December, 
1695, “a mighty 
flood,” more de- 
structive than any 
before, visited the 
settlement; and the 
inhabitants were driven to seek refuge 
in Springfield or on the hill. This 
strengthened them in a purpose, al- 
ready formed, to move away from the 
meadow; and in January, 1703, peti- 
tion was made to Springfield to allow 
them to move out of the “general 
field” and to locate on the hill east- 
ward. They represented their danger 
and distress, — “our Housing much 
damnified, and many of our cattle 
lost,” —the great difficulty they had 
in attending the “Publick worship of 
God” and in sending their children to 
the “school master in the Town.” 
They had already made measurements 
for locating their lots, and “would pay 
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all charges.” In March, Springfield 
granted their request. Land was 
given four miles southward, from 
“Pecowsick to Enfield Bounds, and 
from the Hill eastward of the Long 
meadow half a mile further into the 
woods”; and that year the street was 
laid out, twenty rods wide with high- 
ways a half mile apart to the meadow, 
and to the woods; and lots were as- 
signed to the inhabitants on either 
side of the street. At the same time 
one acre, at the corner of the main 
highways and the central road lead- 
ing eastward, was set apart as a 
“burying ground.” 

The next few 
years seem to have 
been spent in clear- 
ing the ground, 
making highways, 
and building 
houses and barns, 
till in 1709, in a 
body, they left the 
meadow and took 
possession of their 
new homes. Simon 
Colton, afterwards 
Captain Simon, 
born in 1709, was 
the last child born 
in the meadow. 
His mother was 
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granddaughter of Henry Wolcott of 
Windsor, and sister of Gov. Roger 
Wolcott of Connecticut. 

Of this earlier period there are few 
if any relics but the records and old 
legal documents. The last vestiges of 
habitations, save bricks dug from the 
soil, have long since disappeared, and 
as the settlers attended divine service 
at the First Church in Springfield, 
their dead were carried for interment 
to its burying ground on the river 
bank. 

After becoming settled under their 
new conditions, “altho not up to the 
number of forty 
families,’ they ap- 
plied to the General 
Court to be set 
apart as a precinct. 
This prayer was 
granted in Febru- 
ary, 1713, on condi- 
tion that £50 be 
raised for the sup- 
port of a “Learned 
and Orthodox Min- 
ister.’ The next 
year they proceeded 
to build a meeting- 
house, fifteen men 
furnishing a certain 
“parcel of timber,” 
provided the house 
be “Set-up, clabord- 
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ed, and Shingled by ve ist of Jan- 
uary next.” Then they voted to 
call the “Learned and Orthodox Min- 
ister” to “preach in order to a settle- 
ment’; and to “have a schoolmaster 
to learn our children to read and 
write.” This seems to have been the 
first establishment of a regular school, 
although a teacher had been employed 
at other times before this. Once in 
1706, Springfield allowed that one 
should be paid from the rates, requir- 
ing that a load of wood should be sent 
to the house for each child taught; and 
in 1709, probably after the removal, 
Mr. John Sherman was brought from 
“abroad” to act in that capacity. 

The minister they sought came in 
1714, in the person of Rev. Stephen 
Williams, who, with his father’s fam- 
ily, had been taken captive in the sack 
of Deerfield in 
1704, had been re- 
turned from Can- 
ada, and educated 
at Harvard. He 
preached with ac- 
ceptance and in 
1716 was ordained 
to a pastorate in 
which he was to re- 
main, exerting a 
benignant influence, 
through a_ period 
of sixty-six years. 
At the same time a 
church was formed, 
of nine members, 
all men, with the 
pastor at the head; 
and within a year 
the number was in- 
creased to between 
thirty and forty. 

Not long after 
his settlement Mr. 
Williams proceeded to build a parson- 
age of generous proportions on the 
ministry land given by Nathaniel Burt 
to the Precinct. It was on the site of 
the present parsonage, just north of 
the church. In 1718 Mr. Williams 
was married in Stamford, Conn., to 
that “virtuous gentle woman, Madam 





Abigail Davenport,” great grand- 
daughter of Rev. John Davenport of 
New Haven, and brought her home 
to his rejoicing people. 

One would gladly linger over the 
varied and picturesque events of the 
precinct period, vividly portrayed in 
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Dr. Williams’s diary begun in 1714 
and continued to the end of his life. 
Longmeadow shared in the “Great 
Awakening,’ which visited the 
churches of the Connecticut Valley be- 
tween 1734 and 1744. In 1740 its in- 
fluence was chiefly felt here. Jonathan 
Edwards, Stephen Williams’s dear and 
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valued friend and frequent visitor, 
preached, as did other ministers in the 
vicinity; week day services were fre- 
quently held, and the deep and thrill- 
ing scenes described in other places 
were experienced here. 

Perhaps no events had more the 
touch of romance, albeit sad and pain- 
ful, than those connected with Dr. 
Williams’s sister Eunice, taken cap- 
tive to Canada when only five years 
old. She alone of all the family was 
not returned, but was brought up a 
Roman Catholic and, when very 
young, married an Indian chief of the 
[Iroquois tribe. Every effort was made 
by her family for her return, but not 
until 1740 was she induced even to 
visit them. In August of that year 
Mr. Williams was notified that his sis- 
ter was in Albany. He went thither 
with his brother Fleazor, of Mansfield, 
and his brother-in-law, Rev. Joseph 
Meacham, of Coventry, Conn., and 
there had “ye joyful sorrowful meet- 
ing with our poor sister from whom 
we had been separated above 36 ys.” 
She and her husband, with two chil- 
dren, and other friends, were induced 
to come to Longmeadow: and when 
they reached his house, on the evening 


of September 2, “ve whole place 


seemed to be greatly moved at our 
coming.” They stayed a week, “at- 
tending ye publick worship with us 
both parts of ve day,” and meeting 
many friends, who came from far and 
near. On the day before her depart- 
ure, when the parsonage was 
thronged, “O’r neighbors sent in plen- 
tifully and came to assist us so y't we 
had even a Feast, o’r sister and fam- 
ily din’d in ye room with ye company, 
Sister (Meacham) and I sat at ye 
table with ye.” In the evening the 
“young people sang melodiously, y’t 
was very grateful to my sister and 
company.” When she left, her brother 
accompanied her as far as Westfield; 
and of the parting he says: “I do 
think her affections were moved.” 
They came here three times after- 
wards, and in 1761 much the same 
scenes are described as in 1740. But 
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no efforts to lead them to come and 
settle in the country, not even land 
promised by the General Court, were 
availing, and her family had the grief 
of seeing her turn away forever from 
civilization and a true knowledge of 
the Christian faith. 

Led partly by solicitude for his sis- 
ter, Mr. Williams was greatly inter- 
ested in the Indians. In 1745, when 
Governor Belcher met the Indians at 
Deerfield to make a treaty, he acted 
as their interpreter and he was largely 
instrumental in establishing them and 
the mission at Stockbridge. 

The fife and drum beat were often 
heard summoning to the colonial wars, 
and brave men were not wanting to 
go to the front. Dr. Williams was 
three times chaplain, once at Cape 
Breton and twice at Lake George. He 
was present at the battle of Lake 
Geerge, when one of his deacons, 
Lieut. Nathaniel Burt, was slain; and 
a little later his message announcing 
Lieut. Burt’s death was read on the 
Sabbath to a mourning congregation. 
Orders from Governor Shirley to Capt. 
Isaac Colton to raise a company with 
all dispatch to go to Cape Breton in 
June, 1745, a pass for his return be- 
cause of illness in August of that year, 
and a captain’s commission over the 
“Fourth foot Company” of Springfield, 
given by Shirley in 1754, can be seen 
to-day. Another Isaac Colton died as 
a ranger in 1755 or 1756; and Daven- 
port Williams, son of Dr. Williams, 
“Dy in ve Army in 1758.” 

In the interval between the Colonial 
and Revolutionary wars the “Old 
Church on the Green” was built. The 
raising, in June, 1767, occupied a 
week, and every day, morning and 
evening, the pastor assembled the peo- 
ple for prayer and song in the older 
meeting house, which stood a little to 
the north; and when every great oaken 
timber was in place, and the steeple 
raised, there was a special service of 
thanksgiving. The house was finished 
and dedicated in April, 1769. 

But the time of peace was all too 
brief, and the old place was stirred as 
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never before by the stormy scenes of 
the Revolution. We have a vision of 
the community at the time as revealed 
in the diary of the pastor, then over 
eighty; the fears and commotions, the 
sudden alarms, the marching of min- 
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rejoicing that the clouds of darkness 
which had so long gathered over the 
land were being dissipated. The clos- 
ing scenes of his life came the follow- 
ing summer. When he conducted his 
last service, being unable to walk, he 

was carried to the church 
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ute men and 
regular com- 
panies, the 
encamping 
of soldiers 
on thegreen, 
and the tak- 
ing of pris- 
oners under 
rears 
through the 
town. Cap- 
tain David Burt, on April 
21, 1775, led a company 
of minute men to aid their 
compatriots at Concord 
and Lexington. They 
went as far as Waltham, 
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by his “loving and be- 
loved deacons,” and 
there he gave his farewell 
words of admonition and 
blessing, and _ baptized 
three little 
children. A 
few days 
afterwards 
he died, in 
the nineti- 
eth year of 
his age, and 
the —_sixty- 
sixth of his 
ministry. 
Rev. Rob- 
ert Breck of 





but were stopped there, |i 
the necessity for help & 
having passed. Lieut. 

Nathaniel Burt, of a 


regular company, witnessed the battle 
of Bunker Hill; Moses Field served 
five years as captain; and every family 
was represented during the war, usu- 
ally by several members. 

Dr. Williams lived to record the 
capture of Cornwallis and the great 
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Springfield preached his funeral ser- 
mon toa “great assembly,” and paid a 
warm and merited tribute to his life 
and work. As the precinct was formed 
the year before he came and became a 
town the year following his death, his 
full pastorate may be said to have been 
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NATHANIEL ELY. 


co-extensive with that formative period 
of seventy years, a fact we must think 
unique in the history of communities. 
By virtue of his office, so long con- 
tinued, his education and social con- 
nections, his wisdom, his simple, earn- 
est piety, his symmetrical character, 
and his varied activities, he was not 
only the leading man in his own town, 
but one of the foremost men, if not the 
foremost, in the Connecticut Valley. 
On October 13, 1783, the precinct 
became a town, the “oldest child of the 
state,” as it was the first to be incor- 
porated after the signing of the treaty 
of peace, September 3, 1783. Nathan- 


iel Ely, Jr., was agent of the precinct 
at the General Court, and had charge 
of the “Important Business,” 
he brought to a successful issue. 

Shays’s Rebellion was then in prog- 
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ELEAZER WILLIAMS. 


Supposed by many to be Louis XVII. 


ress. Although much excitement pre- 
vailed, there were few adherents of the 
Shays cause in Longmeadow, but 
there were soldiers furnished for its 
suppression. Col. Gideon Burt was 
one of the chief officers under General 
Shephard, and at one time command- 
ed the troops in his absence. 

A new epoch in the life of the com- 
munity had begun. The chief interest 
still centered in the church, and the 
people were taxed for its support. In 
December, 1785, Rev. Richard Salter 
Storrs, a grand-nephew of Dr. Wil- 
liams, and his chosen successor, was 
ordained. The pastor was already 
married, his wife being Miss Sarah 
Williston of New Haven, a woman of 
great loveliness of character. She 
died in January, 1798, after a married 
life of a little more than twelve years; 
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but she lived long enough 
to leave behind a fragrant 
memory, and to transmit 
her rare qualities to her 
descendants. 

As the population had 
increased during the cen- 
tury, a goodly number 
pushed out to new fields 
and became early settlers 
in East Longmeadow, 
Somers, Conn., Wilbra- 
ham and Warren, and 
even Vermont. Hon. John 
Bliss, who went to Wilbra- 
ham, in his early man- 
hood, not far from 1750, 
became one of the leading 
men in Western Massa- 
chusetts. An ardent patri- 
ot during and after the 
Revolution, he — repre- 
sented Springfield thirty 
years as a member of the 
House, Senate, or Govy- 
ernor's Council. Judge 
Nathan Hale went to Go- 
schen, Conn. Three sons 
of Dr. Williams, and rep- 
resentatives from several 
other families were settled 
as ministers in Connecti- 
cut or Long Island. New 
names also appear in the 
annals of the time,—Pyn- 
chon, Field, Woolworth, 
White, Chandler, Coomes 
and Booth. Thomas Field. 
a descendant of a noted 
English astronomer of the 
name, came from Hatfield 
in 1730; Richard Wool- 
worth came from Suffield. 
Conn.; David White, 
whose ancestor was Elder 
John White, one of the 
first settlers of Hartford 
and Hadley, came from 
Springfield; and the last 
three families mentioned 
came from Enfield, Conn. 
Descendants of all these 
families are living in 
Longmeadow to-day. 
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though not always bearing the names. 

The precinct and town clerk was 
quite an important personage in these 
early days. The first was Jonathan 
Ely, who held the office thirty years, 
and in remembrance of whose virtues 
an elegy was written by Jonathan 
Stebbins, the local poet of the day. 
Stebbins was Ely’s successor, served 
even longer than he, and was known 
as “Clark Stebbins.” Among: their 
successors were Jonathan Hale and 
Jabez Colton. “Master Jabe” was a 
Yale graduate, teacher of the classics 
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buttons, short clothes, long stockings 
and knee buckles, he mounted the pul- 
pit stairs and in sonorous voice read 
the notices and marriage publish- 
ments and on Fast Day read from the 
laws of the commonwealth. 

Samuel or “Marchant Colton” was 
one of the prominent men of the last 
half of the last century. He began 
business in 1749, and at first his en- 
tire stock of goods was kept in a few 
drawers. He enlarged gradually until 
he had a large wholesale and retail 
trade. He built two vessels on the 
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and of theology, “lay preacher,” and 
man of affairs. The town is indebted 
to him for one of the best genealogical 
records in New England. It was his 
custom to carry a notebook and ink- 
horn wherever he went, and to consult 
old town and family records and 
tomb stones, and jot down the facts, 
which were afterwards embodied in 
these tables. For all this work he re- 
ceived the munificent sum of $20. The 
Town Clerk, as described by one 
whose memory reached back to early 
in this century, was rather a striking 
figure, when on Sunday, in powdered 
wig, blue swallow-tail coat, with brass 
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river, which sailed to Havana, “laden 
with hoops and staves,” thence to 
Bristol, England, with molasses, and 
returning “distributed goods at Pis- 
cataqua, Boston and Longmeadow”; 
—so the quiet, rural town is an 
ancient seaport. Another firm of the 
same date, Jonathan Hale and Son, 
carried on a foreign trade, but not in 
their own vessels. “Longmeadow 
merchants rivaled those of Springfield 
and Hartford.” “Marchant Colton” 
built a large gable-roofed house, hav- 
ing within a fine staircase and much 
carved work. It is at present unoccu- 
pied, and fallen somewhat into decay, 
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but the timbers are sound and it may 
yet become a home and last a hundred 
years more. 

~ Captain Simon Colton built the 
“Old Red House” about 1734. It 
stood a little to the southeast of the 
meetinghouse, and was kept by him 
as a tavern during the Revolution. 








THE MARCHANT COLTON HOUSE. 


Nathaniel Ely also kept a tavern at 
this time in a house perhaps older, 
that stood on the other side of the 
street a little to the north. As the reg- 


ular stage route 
between 3oston 
and New York 
passed through 
the place, many 
soldiers must 
have been _har- 
bored in these 
hostelries. “This 
morning a num- ‘+ 


ber of men called 
tories were es- 
corted by a party 
of armed men, and came to Dea. 
Ely’s and breakfasted from Long 
Island,” wrote Dr. Williams in his 
diary, November 16, 1776, In all 
probability Washington passed 
through the village when going 
back and forth between Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and he may 
have stopped for refreshment at the 
wayside inns. Captain Colton fur- 
nished many needy soldiers with 
outfits during the war. Another 
tavern was kept, probably after the 
Revolution and into this century, 
by Nathaniel Burt, in the ‘“Land- 
lord Burt House,” which was torn 
down in 1847. It was an ancient 
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dwelling of weird aspect, and was the 
home of Mr. Burt’s father, Nathaniel, 
who was killed at Lake George, and 
probably of his grandfather Nathan- 
iel, a “Father of the Town.” 

In 1800 an event happened, which, 
from the discussion to which it led 
fifty years later, was of more than 
local importance. The story of Eu- 
nice Williams and her visits was still 
fresh in the minds of the people, and 
solicitude was felt for her descend- 
ants. Particularly was this the case 
with Deacon Nathaniel Ely, who had 
married her grand-niece. He has al- 
ready been mentioned in connection 
with the organization of the town, and 
was a gentleman of standing and much 
beloved in the community. When, 
therefore, in this vear, after repeated 
refusals, Thomas Williams, Eunice’s 
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grandson, brought his two sons to 
him to be educated, great interest was 
awakened. This interest was deep- 
ened by the fact, a fact which has come 
down in local tradition, that the boys, 
both in appearance and mental apti- 
tude, were totally unlike. John, the 
younger, only seven, was every whit 
an Indian. He staid a few years, 
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studying and 
learning to labor 
with indifferent 
success, and then 
went back to his 
former life. Elea- 
zer, the elder, of 
uncertain age, had 
no Indian charac- 
teristics in form 
or feature; be- 
came easily at 
home in a civilized 
community, was 
“ager for study, 
and by 1810, in 
spite of repeated 
illnesses, had read 
“six books of the A£neid, several 
orations of Cicero,” was reading the 
New Testament in Greek, and anxious 
to begin Hebrew. He had been study- 
ing with reference to becoming a mis- 
sionary to the Indians, and had at- 
tracted much notice from leading men, 
especially the clergy. He engaged in 
the war of 1812 as “superintendent of 
the Northern Indian Department,” 
displaying soldierly abilities and doing 
good service for the government. 
After the war he became a member of 
the Episcopal church, and by it was 
sent as a missionary to the Oneida In- 
dians. His knowledge of the Indians 
caused him to be consulted often by 
the state and general governments, as 
well as by church officials, and he be- 
came widely and favorably known. 
The question which agitated the pub- 
lic in the early fifties was whether this 
man, so unlike his supposed race, who 
had lost distinct 
recollection — of 
his early life, and 
about whose per- 
son and _ history 
there appeared 
something 
strange andenig- 
matical, were the 
dauphin, who 
was believed to 
have died in 
Paris in 1795. REV. SAMUEL WOLCOTT 
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interest 
and 


Many will remember the 
awakened by the magazine 
newspaper articles, and_ especially 
by Doctor Hanson’s book, “The 
Lost Prince.” Writers of excellent 
authority have discredited the story; 
yet it seems a difficult matter to 
set aside all the proofs from various 
sources which were mainly set forth 
by Mr. Hanson and which have been 
related with added evidence by recent 
writers, especially by Elizabeth E. 
Evans in “The Story of Louis X VII.” 

Eleazer Williams often visited 
Longmeadow in later years, being en- 
tertained in his early home by a niece 
of his first benefactor, to whom and 
to whose household he was a welcome 
guest. There are many living who re- 
member him well, and to those who 
knew him best he seemed a most in- 
teresting and lovable man, of noble 
aspect and courtly bearing, in gesture 
and manner of speech like a French- 
man, and encircled with an undefina- 
ble air of mystery. One gentleman, 
who in his youth often listened to Mr. 
Williams’s conversation, says that 
he found it hard to credit the story of 
his roval birth, which came to him 
when he was past fifty; and it was only 
after years and an accumulation of 
proofs that he came fully to believe 
himself Louis XVII., heir to the 
crown of France. It is a strange tale, 
that the son of Louis X VI. and Marie 
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Antoinette came here from a wigwam 
in the guise of an Indian boy, that he 
lived in the “Ely Mansion,’ went to 
school in the “old brick school house,” 





BELL CAST BY PAUL REVERE, 


with boys and girls whose names are 
still household words, was under the 
pastoral care of Mr. Storrs, and from 
him and other choice spirits received 
those impulses which led him to de- 
vote himself to humble and self deny- 
ing service among his supposed coun- 
trymen, services continued to the end 
of his checkered and sorrowful life. 
If Mr. Williams and Louis XVII. 
were one, as there seems much reason 
to believe, it is a matter of grateful re- 
membrance that within the sheltering 
arms of the old town, the victim of so 
much cruelty and wrong found a rei- 
uge while growing from boyhood to 
manhood, surrounded by influences 
that developed the 
sweetness and no- 
bility of his na- 
ture, so that in his 
after life he was 
kinglier in his 
lowliness than 
were the princes 
who sent him into 
exile and usurped 
his throne. 
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BARNES. That the inhab- 
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itants of were not 


Longmeadow 
greatly in favor of the war of 1812 


is shown by a series of resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously at a full 
town meeting in June of that year. 
These resolutions, ably written, prob- 
ably by the hand of Jabez Colton, 
with clear and cogent reasoning set 
forth the objections to the war and the 
grave apprehension then felt by New 
England generally. They feared de- 
struction to commerce, life and prop- 
erty. Moreover England had been 
“home” before the Revolution, and 
the old affection, always stronger at 
the North than at the South, had be- 





gun to reassert itself, and they were 
reluctant to make war against her, un 
less upon stronger grounds than were 
then “disclosed to the publick.” Then 
their sympathies were with England 
in her struggle with Napoleon, and 
they feared in consequence of war an 
alliance with France and that “Tyrant 
who fears not God nor regards man.” 

The vear 1819 was memorable be- 
cause of its unusual sickness and mor- 
tality. The little child, young men of 
promise, men of middle age, who 
could ill be spared from the commu- 
nity, and those who had passed the 
bound of life were stricken down. The 
echo of that mourning has come down 
to the present. Among those whose 
loss was great may be especially men- 
tioned Mr. Jabez Colton, the most val- 
uable man in the town, next to the 
pastor, Deacon Walter White, and, 
most overwhelming of all, Rev. R. S. 
Storrs. In April Mr. Storrs preached 
the funeral sermon for Mr. Colton, 
and in six months his own funeral ser- 
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mon was preached by Rev. Samuel 
Osgood of Springfield. His death was 
a great blow to the community. He 
had been the pastor for nearly thirty- 
four years, and a generation had 
grown up under his care. He “had 
lived in great harmony with his peo- 
ple,” his eloquence, his tenderness in 
presenting gospel appeals and com- 
forting the mourners, his gifts in 
prayer and, moreover, his external 
personal qualities of face and form, 
of gracious, dignified bearing, had 
won the hearts of the people in love 
and pride. This affectionate pride is 
well illustrated by the following re- 
mark of an old lady to the writer: “I 
thought inmy girlhoodthere never was 
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the meetinghouse was discontinued, 
the people seating themselves in fam- 
ilies where they chose. Hitherto mar- 
ried couples had been seated below by 
a committee, according to their im- 
portance in the community; at the 
ends of the galleries, that ran around 
on three sides of the house, the chil- 
dren were placed in the front seats, 
the boys on one side and the girls on 
the other; behind them on either side 
the young men and maidens; the choir 
faced the pulpit and passed around 
the sides of the galleries; while seats 
were reserved on one side for the col- 
ored people; and back of the choir, 
against the wall, were pews for the 
bachelors and unmarried women. 
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a handsomer sight than Mr. Storrs 
coming across the village green in 
gown and bands for Sunday morning 
service.” 

The pastorates of Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Storrs covered a century. With 
the passing of that era, social and 
church life assumed gradually a more 
modern aspect. Taxation of the town 
for the support of the ministry ceased 
about that time. Gown and bands 
went out with Mr. Storrs. The pomp 
and circumstance of the office of town 
clerk passed away with Chester Wool- 
worth, who succeeded Jabez Colton, 
in 1813. Stoves had just been intro- 
duced into the church, and a little 
later, in its remodelling, the sounding- 
board and old fashioned square pews 
were removed, and the “dignifying” 
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As early as 1765 a singing master 
had been hired to train the choir. The 
choir was large, and much attention 
was always given to the musical part 
of the service. Now the pitch pipe 
gave way to the bass viol and other 
stringed instruments. Temperance 
principles had already some adherents. 
“Clove tea” was served by some at 
social entertainments, and sweetened 
ginger water took the place of cider 
or something stronger on the hay 
field. The movement gained momen- 
tum, and in 1828 the first temperance 
society was formed. 

After the death of Mr. Storrs, there 
were four short pastorates of men 
having more than usual ability — Dr. 
Baxter Dickenson, Dr. Jonathan Con- 
dit, Rev. Hubbard Beebe, and Dr. 
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Samuel Wolcott; Doctor Wolcott, the 
father of Senator Wolcott of Colorado, 
a native of Longmeadow, in his later 
years came back here to live, and ere 
long was laid to rest in the old church- 
yard among his former parishioners. 

Short pastorates were not according 
to the habits of the people; and one 
auspicious day, the first of January, 
1850, as perfect a winter morning as 
ever dawned, Rev. John W. Harding 
was ordained to a ministry that was to 
continue nearly forty-two years. 

The civil war found the people 
united to a man on the side of the gov- 
ernment. On the Sabbath morning 
after the firing upon Sumter, an old 


from the village green eastward to a 
site contiguous to the churchyard, and 
remodelled and beautified. It was re- 
dedicated March 17, 1875, Doctor 
Storrs of Brooklyn preaching the ser- 
mon. 

Another event long to be remem- 
bered was the centennial celebration, 
October 17, 1883, of Longmeadow’s 
existence as a separate town, when 
2,500 people assembled in a tent on 
the common and listened with ab- 
sorbed interest to the varied exercises 
of the day. Mr. Harding and Prof. 
R. S. Storrs were among the prime 
movers, and they afterwards com- 
piled the “Longmeadow Book,” a fit- 
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militiaman, Captain Aaron Stebbins, 
“appeared in his full uniform marching 
up and down the street presenting 
himself in all his kindling patriotism 
an object lesson and prophetic sign of 
what the times demanded,” thus pro- 
foundly moving the village. Long- 
meadow sent her full quota to the 
front, and many who could not go 
paid in full or in part for substitutes. 
Some who went died in battle. Lieut. 
Howard Mather Burnham, nephew of 
General Mansfield, fell at Chicka- 
mauga, Elias Coomes at Fair Oaks, 
while others died on the march or in 
prison, and some who returned have 
never recovered from the effects of 
their campaigns. 

In 1874 the old church was removed 
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ting memorial to both. Mr. Storrs, 
for many years connected with the 
Deaf Mute Asylum of Hartford, was 
a man of superior mental endowments, 
having the gift of expressing himself 
in felicitous English, a gift character- 
istic of other members of the family. 
He died in August, 1884. 

In 1891 Mr. Harding resigned his 
active pastorate to become pastor em- 
eritus. He spent a few months of the 
vear in his Longmeadow home and 
the remainder in active labor in Flor- 
ida. In April, 1896, he was brought 
home, death having come to him sud- 
denly. Loving friends gathered in 
large numbers from Longmeadow and 
the neighboring towns to pay their 
last offices and to lay him near Pastors 
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Williams and Storrs where the old 
church in which they all ministered 
casts its shadows at eventide. The 
characterization of Dr. Williams could 
be fittingly applied to him. His pres- 
ence among us had been a benedic- 
tion, and his life has become a blessed 
memory and will remain a living 
power when the little children of to- 
day are aged men and women. 

In 1892, Dr. S. G. Barnes, for some 
years a professor in Iowa College, was 
installed pastor, and it is the hope of 
his people that he may long continue 
the last in the succession. 

In 1894 the town was separated 
from East Longmeadow, and water 
works were built, furnishing the place 
with an abundant supply of excellent 
water from Cooley Brook. In 1896 
the town was connected with Spring- 
field and almost with Hartford by an 
electric railway, which, with its rails 
laid as if they grew out of the turf, and 
its brightly colored and lighted cars 
swiftly moving under the elms, not 
only serves the convenience of the 
people, but really adds to the beauty 
of the village street. 

In the early days of the precinct the 
people were called to worship by the 
beating of a drum up and down the 
street. In 1744 a bell was bought by 
the precinct for the meetinghouse, 
and was transferred to the new house 
in 1769. A new bell was bought in 
1810 of Paul Revere. It was rung so 
lustily to celebrate the close of the war 
of 1812 that it cracked and was recast 
by Paul Revere in 1816. Jabez Col- 
ton’s accounts on the first purchase 
and Paul Revere’s bill for the recast- 
ing are preserved in a choice col- 
lection of papers. This bell still calls 
the villagers to worship, though it no 
longer rings the curfew and seldom 
tolls for the dead. 

The first public library was started 
by Jabez Colton in 1799, with fifty-two 
“Proprietors,” each agreeing to pay 
£1, 6s. There was one woman, 
“Widow Margaret Colton,” in the list. 
In 1839 was opened the second li- 
brary, which after repeated periods of 


depression and revival, has been re- 
cently established on a permanent 
basis and is in a flourishing condition. 
A notable private library was owned 
here some years ago by a cultivated 
English gentleman, Mr. William G. 
Medlicott, who came to reside in 
Longmeadow early in the fifties. It 
was a very choice collection of books, 
—old Bibles, missals, parchments, an 
Egyptian papyrus of 500 B. C.; An- 
glo-Saxon manuscripts and reprints 
of rare books. Much of this library 
has passed into the hands of Harvard, 
Yale and other institutions. 

Among the old relics is a loving cup, 
which was brought by Rev. John 
Davenport of New Haven in 1637, and 
was given to Abigail Davenport when 
she married Stephen Williams. It is 
of hammered silver, is marked with 
the initials I. D. deeply engraved on 
the outside and A. D. lightly on the 
bottom. There is a pewter com- 
munion service of nine pieces, given 
to the church in 1737 by Nathaniel 
Bliss and used until 1819, when a sil- 
ver service was bought. It is of Eng- 
lish make, takes a high polish, the 
platters are hammered, and one has 
the crown mark. A curious old bu- 
reau that belonged to Abigail Daven- 
port, an old gun that “would not go 
off” at the Deerfield capture, and a 
courting stick, are among the many 
relics that are cherished as treasures 
in the town. 

That the higher education has been 
esteemed in Longmeadow is shown by 
the fact that, beginning with Benja- 
min Colton, who graduated from Yale 
in 1710, many young men, represent- 
ing nearly all the families, have found 
their way from the old town to college 
halls. Among those who in this cen- 
tury have occupied positions of influ- 
ence a few may be mentioned. Wil- 
liam Ely, who settled in Springfield, 
represented his district several years 
in Congress. Rev. Simeon Colton, 
son of Jabez Colton, was principal of 
Amherst Academy in the thirties and 
afterwards a pastor in South Caro- 
lina. Rev. Calvin Colton was rector 
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of a French Episcopal church in New 
York City. One son of Mr. Storrs, 
Dr. R. S. Storrs, father of Doctor 
Storrs of Brooklyn, was sixty-two 
years pastor in Braintree, Mass. An- 
other son, Rev. Charles Storrs, father 
of the late Dr. Henry M. Storrs of 
Orange, N. J., was president of West- 
ern Reserve College in Ohio. Hon. 
James Cooley, a graduate of Yale in 


1815, was sent by John Quincy Adams 
to Lima, 


as charge d'affaires Peru, 
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rank in which he was held as an in- 
structor and the impress he left upon 
his pupils. Dr. Nathan Keep was well 
known in Boston for many years as a 
dental surgeon of rare skill and was 
the first dean of the Dental College at 
Harvard. Mr. W. E. Boies of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., who has graced many an 
occasion with his poems, Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss, secretary of the New West 
Commission, Doctor Raynolds of 
Van, Turkey, one of the heroic band 
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where he died within a year. Rev. 
John Keep became connected with 
Oberlin College soon after its found- 
ing, and its establishment on a good 
financial basis was largely owing to 
his efforts. Mr. W. C. Goldthwait was 
one of the leading educators in the 
Connecticut Valley fifty years ago, be- 
ing for some time principal of West- 
field Academy. The remark of one 
who fitted for college under him, that 
he had had three teachers in his life, 
Mr. Goldthwait, Dr. Mark Hopkins 
and Professor Park, illustrates the 
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who have stood between the Arme- 
nians and utter destruction, Dr. Fred- 
eric Colton, a well known Brooklyn 
physician, and Mr. N. S. Cooley, su- 
perintendent of the Medlicott works at 
Windsor Locks, Conn., are among the 
living graduates. 

Among men of note who had ances- 
tors in Longmeadow may be men- 
tioned Ralph Waldo Emerson, de- 
scended from Samuel Bliss, who had 
an allotment of land a few rods south 
of the present church site in 1703. He 
was born in England in 1624 and died 
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in Longmeadow in 1720. Judge Phil- 
emon Bliss, twice a member of Con- 
gress from Ohio, a supreme justice of 
Missouri, was descended from Samuel 
Bliss who died here in 1747, aged 
Io1i-2 years. Dr. A. L. Chapin, 
many years president of Beloit Col- 
lege, Rev. Aaron Colton of Easthamp- 
ton, and Oliver Bliss Stebbins, long 
time secretary of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, were of 
Longmeadow descent, as are Profes- 
sor Day of Yale Theological Semi- 
nary, Professor Halsey of Union Col- 
lege, Rev. Dr. Leete of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, and Professor Robert 
Keep of Norwich, Conn. 

From early in this century, too, 
many young women have been sent to 
the best schools or have pursued a 
course of self culture at home. While 
the lives of most have been spent in 
the home and social circles, some have 
been well known beyond them. Miss 
Hannah Ely was many years ago pre- 
ceptress of Monson Academy. Mrs. 
Martha Ely Temple and Mrs. Mary 
Raynolds Schauffler were early mis- 
sionaries to Turkey, the latter a long 
time resident at Constantinople; Mrs. 
Emily Raynolds Calhoun was for 
many years a missionary at Mt. Leba- 
non. Mrs. Mead, president of Mt. 
Holyoke College, although not a na- 
tive of Longmeadow, is the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Sarah Williston 
Storrs. Miss Clara R. Colton is the 
first principal of the Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Miss 
M. A. Booth is well known in sci- 
entific circles as an expert in micro- 
scopy. 

If the town has sent out many to en- 


rich other communities, it has gath- 
ered into itself the best elements of 
this and other commonwealths, de- 
scendants of early colonial governors, 
ministers and men of wide influence 
and sterling character, of the best 
English blood, with strains of Scotch 
and Huguenot. Space fails to tell of 
those living, who have served the town 
or the church, and of many others who 
within the last fifty years have joined 
the great majority; of William Shel- 
don, who looked as if he had stepped 
from a last century portrait; of Mr. G. 
O. Bliss, village lawyer, man of affairs 
and state senator; of business men, 
clergymen and physicians; and of 
beautiful old ladies, whose well re- 
membered faces flit before the mental 
vision as we enter their former homes, 
or at the church service, or the social 
gathering. 

If much has been written about the 
church in this sketch, it is because it 
has been impossible to get away from 
it. It has been the one church, until 
in recent years a chapel was erected 
for the Roman Catholics. The church 
has been literally the “without which 
nothing” in the community. The 
town has been blessed with  sin- 
gular religious unity. Mr. Harding 
used to be called “the bishop of Long- 
meadow.” The pastors have always 
identified themselves with the whole 
life of the village, and been leaders in 
all good enterprises outside their spe- 
cial domain, and the religious and sec- 
ular interests have in a large measure 
been.one. Whatever changes may 
come in the future, may the old tradi- 
tions be kept alive, and the old spirit 
animate the coming generations. 














MRS. HIRAM POINTDEXTER’S FRONT DOOR. 


By Rebecca Smylie. 


R.HIRAM POINT- 
DEXTER was the 
head of the-firm of 
Pointdexter, Rudy 
& Saltus, New York 
and New Orleans. 
It was a powerful 
firm, with “big 
money” to back it; and the biggest 
part of the money was the personal 
property of Mr. Pointdexter. The 
firm did an extensive importing and 
jobbing business in such staples as 
coffee, sugar, rice and molasses; had 
brokers all over the country; and 
rushed trade so persistently during six 
months of the year, — when the mem- 
bers of the firm, the heads of depart- 
ments and the under clerks found life 
such a grind, — that the six months of 
comparative leisure which followed 
hardly sufficed to settle their nerves. 

It was such an unwholesomely rich 
combination that when young Cutter 
Ogden, the head of the sugar depart- 
ment, tapped at the door and sent in 
with his name a request for admission 
into the firm, tendering his little patri- 
mony of forty thousand dollars as a 
guarantee of good faith, Mr. Point- 
dexter said in a gravely amused way: 

“You see, Ogden, we don’t need 
your money, and we don’t need a part- 
ner. As the head of the sugar depart- 
ment, you are in your niche; and, 
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really, I cannot see what would be 
gained by changing the style of the 
firm.” 

Mr. Ogden replied that he had no 
arguments ready that bore on the pos- 
sible advantage to the firm. He had 
thought of the firm’s advantage for 
six years; at present he was occupied 
solely with thoughts of his own; and 
he had about made up his mind to in- 
sist upon recognition. 

Mr. Pointdexter grew nettled and 
sarcastic; Mr. Saltus tried to bluff; and 
Mr. Cutter Ogden listened to it all 
with his usual alert repression. When 
they had reminded him of the amount 
of his salary, of his position as a 
trusted “head,” of what must be ac- 
cruing to him from that well-invested 
forty thousand, he replied: 

“Yes, I can take my money and ex- 
perience elsewhere and create a firm 
with my name in it; but, gentlemen, 
that isn’t what I want, — and I don’t 
believe it’s what you want either. I 
want to come in here, and I’m going 
to let you think about it for a week. 
We won’t discuss alternatives yet; I 
prefer to deal with one matter at a 
time.” 

As Mr. Pointdexter bowed him out, 
he took a good look at the contour of 
his head, with a special glance for the 
formation of his jaw. He was rather 
slight and boyish looking, little past 
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thirty, and somewhat of a dandy; but 
when the door closed, the senior part- 
ner turned to Mr. Saltus with a sour 
smile and anathematized his bullet 
head. 

When the firm became Pointdexter, 
Rudy, Saltus & Co. there was consid- 
erable hilarity over the change. 

“It’s a pity to get nothin’ up but 
your initials, sir,” grinned a porter, 
doffing his cap, — “and them not both 
capitals either. But sure it takes a 
deal of money to have your whole 
name writ out about this place.” 

Mr. Cutter Ogden was married, and 
not even to himself was the sight of 
those “initials” on drays, letter-heads 
and checks so dear as to his wife. She 
was a bright woman, with consider- 
able taste and unquenchable social as- 
pirations. Her dress, her house, her 
conversation were perfect in their way; 
but there was a world whose door 
was closed to her. What mattered it 
that she had once been asked to a re- 
ception given by Mrs. Hiram Point- 
dexter? A reception, indeed, —a re- 
ception, that simply turns your home 
for one day into a clearing house and 
settles all obligations! Mrs. Point- 
dexter gave luncheons and dinners, 
marvels of artistic decoration and cul- 
inary skill,and to these the wives of de- 
partment heads were never bidden. 
But now, now that the initials were to 
the fore, who knew what might 
happen. 

Mr. Cutter Ogden had quite a 
pretty notion of house decoration. 
Indeed, in the matter of correct tones, 
bric-a-brac and draperies he was au 
fait, and during his leisure moments 
he was of vast assistance to his wife in 
her study of esthetic effects. He had 
evolved a scheme of color blending in 
lambrequins, curtains and rugs, which 
even the professional decorator pro- 
nounced not half bad; and if some- 
times in his combinations there was a 
suggestion of “gingerbread,” it was 
gingerbread of so superior a quality 
that everybody except an expert took 
it for pound cake. Even Mrs. Point- 
dexter, on the occasion of a very brief 


and formal call, had exclaimed, “How 
charming!” when her glance rested on 
an alcove in the hallway, which ex- 
quisite taste and a small expenditure 
of money had transformed into a nook 
of beauty and repose. These words 
of commendation had been repeated 
by the maid to Mrs. Ogden, and by 
Mrs. Ogden to Mr. Ogden; but they 
hardly sufficed to soothe his some- 
what perturbed feelings at the close of 
avery trying day. 

For though Mr. Cutter Ogden had 
his initials “up,” and was known as 
the keen young fellow that Pointdex- 
ter, Rudy & Saltus had to take in, still, 
owing to a certain tone adopted by 
Mr. Pointdexter, he often thought his 
honors a barren ideality. Mr. Point- 
dexter was not an amiable man, nor 
was he capable of forgetting that Mr. 
Ogden had compelled him to do some- 
thing he didn’t want to do. He 
thought forty thousand dollars en- 
tirely inadequate for this trespass on 
his inclinations, and he systematically 
levied on Mr. Ogden’s sensibilities for 
the deficit, and in the most exasperat- 
ing ways took it out of him. A rasp- 
ing comment on the methods of the 
junior partner, a sneer at the ill suc- 
cess of some business pertaining to 
Mr. Ogden’s department, a request 
with the flavor of an order in the pres- 
ence of an underling, these things 
were of daily occurrence. The effect 
upon her husband’s formerly buoyant 
disposition caused Mrs. Ogden to in- 
dulge in a series of paraphrases on a 
text that before hadn’t meant very 
much to her: “He gave them the de- 
sire of their hearts, but sent leanness 
withal into their souls.” 

Mr. Pointdexter had been having 
his house renovated. The Morning 
Sycophant had devoted a half column 
to a description of the improvements 
contemplated, and had sent a woman 
reporter to the largest upholstering 
establishment to learn the foreign 
names of all the newest kinds of hang- 
ings, rugs and ornaments, so as to 
confound the humble reader at once 
with the conviction of his own ig- 
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norance and the inexpressible mag- 
nificence of a mansion that could em- 
ploy so rich a vocabulary. 

“This palatial residence, the finest 
in the South,” to quote the Sycophant, 
was on the fashionable promenade; 
and Mr. Ogden stared gloomily at it 
each day as he tramped down to the 
business quarter from his own snug 
domicile on a cross street. One morn- 
ing he saw the workmen engaged on 
the wide front doors, and he paused 
a moment to ask what they were going 
todo. Now, as we have said, Mr. Og- 
den had some ideas of his own con- 
cerning house decoration, —and he 
frowned at the answer. It didn’t 
meet his views at all; and he was still 
busy with the thought when he en- 
tered the office where Mr. Pointdex- 
ter was talking with Mr. Saltus and 
Mr. Murray of the coffee department. 
Mr. Pointdexter was saying to Mr. 
Saltus: 

“Yes, they’re about done. A lit- 
tle exterior work that will not in- 
terfere with our comfort remains to 
be finished; but Mrs. Pointdexter is 
so tired of the hotel that we go back 
to the house to-morrow.” 

“T saw the men working at the front 
door as I came down,” remarked Mr. 
Ogden easily; “but, I say, they’re 
going to make a mess of it sure. Now 
if Mrs. Pointdexter would have 
them”’ 

Mr. Pointdexter’s under jaw came 
forward and up with a snap that 
seemed to shoot sparks from his eyes. 
“You let Mrs. Pointdexter’s front 
door alone,” he said, with his teeth 
just far enough apart to let the words 
grate through, “and confine your 
meddling advice to the business, will 
you?” 

Mr. Ogden paled slightly, and some 
muscles in his cheeks quivered. He 
paused, then, hat in hand, turned 
toward the door without a word. Mr. 
Murray, and Bifman, an entry clerk, 
had got the start of him; and as he 
waited rigidly for them to pass, Mr. 
Pointdexter’s voice came again: 
“There are a lot of bills here, Ogden, 
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that I want you to go over. They are 
for office supplies, and it looks like a 
big leak somewhere. I believe these 
matters of detail are your business.” 

That evening Mrs. Ogden had a bad 
half hour. 

“T’ll tell you this,” said the humil- 
iated man, “this thing can’t go on, for 
I’ll knock him down, or he'll knock 
me down, and we'll both be up in the 
Police Court.” 

“You're not big enough, Cutter, to 
knock Mr. Pointdexter down,” said 
Mrs. Ogden significantly. She was a 
politic woman, with plenty of pride, 
too; but she sensibly side-tracked her 
pride when she hadn’t the right of 
way. She saw now the futility of 
speech, and interjected soothing Yes’s 
and No’s, while he fumed out his an- 
ger. She added to silence discretion, 
and, slipping away to the kitchen, 
tossed up such a salad as only a wise 
woman can compound, and impressed 
upon the cook an added sense of her 
responsibility in preparing this par- 
ticular dinner. 

A few days later Cutter Ogden 
grinned in spite of wounded pride. 
The front door was finished, — and 
such a front door! He called it an 
impressionist picture; a hybrid mon- 
strosity, offspring of the owner’s mule- 
like obstinacy and the workman’s 
jackass stupidity; and he said other 
facetious things by way of relieving 
his feelings. Mrs. Ogden, being one 
of the best of wives according to 
Thackeray’s definition, cheerfully ac- 
quiesced, although privately she didn’t 
consider the door so very bad. 

The relations between the senior 
and junior partner continued strained. 
It takes time and several other things 
to heal a breach like that. There is a 
perceptible gap that has to be filled 
with drifting particles of goodwill de- 
tached by genial, daily contact. These 
must settle naturally into the crevices 
until the surface of friendship is once 
more unbroken and homogeneous. 
Sometimes even then it requires a ten- 
der growth of tardy moss to hide all 
traces of the cataclysm. 
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The door continued a diurnal jov 
to Cutter Ogden. It was, besides, an 
object of curious investigation to 
every employé of Pointdexter, Saltus, 
Rudy & Co. The porters took their 
wives and young ones out the Avenue 
Sunday evenings, ostensibly for an air- 
ing, but really to show them “the front 
door that young Mr. Ogden got set 
down on for pickin’ at.” There 
wasn’t anything wrong with the front 
door that the porters could see. “A 
bit gay, now, — but sure Mr. Point- 
dexter has the money to pay for 
it.” 

It was six o’clock one evening, a 
month later,—a sunny, crisp day, 
with the stimulus of the departing 
norther in the air. Mr. Ogden under 
the influence of the bracing atmos- 
phere was stepping lightly homeward 
and feeling that life was worth living 
in. spite of Mr. Pointdexter. As he 
approached the imposing house, his 
attention was attracted by the unusual 
illumination of the lower floor. A 
flood of rosy light poured through the 
wide windows into the darkening 
street. “Dinner party!” he said with 
a sudden loss of elation. There was 
no reason in the world why Mrs. 
Pointdexter’s dinner party should de- 
press Mr. Ogden, since Mr. Ogden 
had nothing to do with it; but — oh, 
paradox of fatel!—that was why it 
did, and, musing gloomily that re- 
ward after death might include such 
bliss, he revived his spirits by scowl- 
ing at the door. His subsequent 
movements were so rapid and ener- 
getic that I cannot hope to show with 
what quickness he swung himself over 
the iron fence, after shouting a com- 
mand to a man behind him. This was 
New Orleans, and, of course, the gate 
was locked. He passed the despised 
door in swift scorn, and made such a 
commotion demanding entrance into 
the kitchen, that Aunt Duly, the col- 
cred cook, gave one terrified look 
through the glass of the upper door 
and fled. He dashed his fist through 
the pane nearest the knob and, reach- 
ing through, opened the door and fol- 
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lowed Aunt Duly, catching her before 
she cleared the dining room. 

“You fool,” he cried, “don’t you 
know me? I’m Mr. Ogden. Where’s 
Mrs. Pointdexter? Where are the 
servants?” 

They came clattering in while he 
spoke. He turned to a maid, “Where’s 
Mrs. Pointdexter?” 

“The madame can’t see you, sir. 
She’s sprained her foot and can’t 
walk.” 

He grabbed a man-servant by his 
white apron. “Come — up the back 
way! Don’t open the door into the 
hall; there’s fire there.” 

He was quite calm at the entrance 
to Mrs. Pointdexter’s boudoir, and 
bowed smiling. ‘Don’t disturb your- 
self, Mrs. Pointdexter. There’s a lit- 
tle blaze on the first floor, and James 
and I will carry you over to Mr. Lang- 
ley’s so that you need not be bothered 
by the firemen. It will be over in a 
minute, but you will be more comfort- 
able out of the house. There are the 
engines now!” He caught up a rug 
from a chair and spread it over her 
flutter of laces and silk. “Now, 
James!” 

3etween them, on the mattress from 
which she had not stirred, she was 
borne through the halls now filled 
with smoke and down the back stair- 
way. Ogden, after emerging from 
Mr. Langley’s, paused only long 
enough to learn that the firemen had 
made quick work of the flames with 
their extinguishers, and to see that 
Mr. Pointdexter had arrived. Then he 
went home, without a word to that 
gentleman. 

Several days passed. Ogden en- 
tered the office one morning as Mr. 
Pointdexter was saying to Mr. Saltus: 
“Yes, Mrs. Pointdexter’s foot is much 
better, thank you. The damage was 
principally to the hangings in the arch 
between the hall and the drawing 
room.—Wait, Mr. Murray,” he called, 
as that gentleman was about to with- 
draw, “I shall want you in a moment. 
—Oh, yes, all traces of the fire will 
soon be removed. Soon be removed,” 
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he repeated with a glance toward Og- 
den, who, entirely unresponsive, was 
gathering up a number of letters from 
one of the desks. He eyed Ogden’s 
back dubiously for a moment, then 
with a queer smile he said: 

“T say, Ogden, the front door’s 
spoiled.” 

Mr. Murray swallowed something 
audibly, and Mr. Saltus had the ap- 
pearance of waiting to hear something 
drop. Ogden picked up three more 
letters, deliberately passing them from 
his right hand to his left; then he 
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turned and said with slow emphasis: 

“I’m glad of it. And you tell Mrs, 
Pointdexter that when she has that 
door” 

“Look here,” interrupted Mr. Point- 
dexter with a look of relief, “we have 
a little dinner on the cards for to-mor- 
row, that we are not going to let the 
fire interfere with. If you and Mrs. 
Ogden will be kind enough to 
come, I think Mrs. Pointdexter will 
be delighted to talk with you about 
the new front door.— Dinner at 


eight, Ogden.” 
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By Emma Playter Seabury. 


HEY called him miserly and mean; 
T Their pity aud their taunts he bore 
With bleeding heart and wounded pride; 
His love was in perennial green, 
And silently he toiled the more, 
Self sacrificed and glorified. 


Forgotten were the bitter years, 

The loneliness, the toil’s demand, 

As daffodils forget the snow, 

When Margaret, smiling through her tears, 


Said “Thank you,” 


as she clasped his hand 


And met his eyes with love aglow. 


And this was all, —to have and hold, 
Enough for him, so leal and true, 
Though all the world sneered as before; 
This life transmuted by the gold 

Of master touch,—for me,—for you,— 
With love immortal, evermore. 
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By William Adams Slade. 


N the upper Narragansett waters, 
| where the expanse of blue is 
broadened by the outflowing tides 
of the two arms of the bay which reach 
back to Providence and Fall River, 
there is a neck of land whose east- 


ern extension is a fair green hill, 
which gently slopes down to the 


waves which lap its base. This hill, 
noticeable for its beauty, is still oftener 
pointed out as Mount Hope, the home 
of the famous Indian king, Philip, and 
the headquarters of the Wampanoags, 
the most powerful of the tribes in the 
Pokanoket confederation. In_ the 
neighboring bays and rivers, these 
aboriginal inhabitants fished, in the 
surrounding country they hunted, and 
here they long held sway until the end 
of the terrible and bloody King Phil- 
ips war, when the dominion of the 
whites was established beyond ques- 
tion. Back from the hill, at the ex- 
tension of the point, runs Mount 
Hope Neck, about nine miles, into 
the pleasant farming region of Swan- 
sea, which, even vet, retains 


much 
of its primitive character. 


Two 


605 


rivers narrow the Neck at the Swan- 
sea end, one the Warren River, which 
flows into Narragansett Bay, and the 
other the NKickemuit River, which 
seeks an outlet in Mount Hope Bay. 
In this region beside the Kickemuit 
Spring, which still wells forth its cool 
water, Massasoit, the father of King 
Philip, lived and ruled over his people, 
constantly maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the Plymouth colonists. 
lor its aboriginal history alone the 
story of the King Philip country 
would attract the antiquarian, but still 
more is offered in its traditions, per- 
haps mingled with fact; for to it or the 
neighborhood the explorer, Verra- 
zano, is reputed to have come, and, 
before him, the Northmen. 

There is a fascination in following 
the adventures of the hardy North- 
men in their supposed visit to this re- 
gion. It was in the year 1000 that 
Leif, the son of Erik the Red, of Brat- 
tahlid, and his thirty-five companions 
made their famous voyage. Their 
first landing in their expedition 
from the North was at a place of bar- 
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ren aspect, believed now to be New- 
foundland, but which they called 
Hellaland (land of flat stones). Next, 
they put ashore at what is thought to 
be Nova Scotia, but which they named 
Markland (woodland). Sailing on, 
they came to an island which pleased 
them much, for they happened to 
touch the dew upon the grass and 
raise their fingers to the mouth, “and 
they thought that they had never be- 
fore tasted anything so sweet.” This 
vovage of discovery was continued 















A NORSE_ BOAT. 


along the coast 
until they came 
to “a place where 
a river flows out 
of a lake.” En- 
trance to the 
river was made 
when the tide was 


high, and thence the 
ship was floated into 
the lake. This body 
of water has been 
identified by some as 
Mount Hope Bay, 
and the river as the 
Sakonnet. 

The _ explorers, 
having reached the 
lake, cast anchor 
and went ashore. Af- 
ter taking counsel, 
they decided to re- 
main there for the 
winter. Shelters 
were then erected, it being recorded 
that large houses were built. Food 
was abundant. The salmon in the 
river, which were larger than any they 
had seen, existed in great plenty. The 
nature of the country seemed so good 
that cattle would not require house 
feeding in winter, for there was no 
frost and the grass withered but little. 
But the fruitful region was as vet with- 
out a name. An incident soon oc- 
curred to make this deficiency good. 

It happened one evening that a 

member of the company, Tyrker, a 

German, was missing. This 

erieved Leif much, for Tyrker had 

been long with his father and loved 

the son greatly. So he headed a 

party of twelve and went out to find 

the lost one. When the searchers 
had got a short way from the house, 
he was seen coming towards them. 

The man was highly excited, roll- 

ing his eves, twisting his mouth, and 
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at first being wholly unable to speak 
the Northern tongue, talking only in 
German. Finally he found his senses. 
“| have not been much further off, but 
still have something to tell of,” he said; 
“I found vines and grapes!” Then Leif 
asked: “But is that true, my fosterer?” 
And Tyrker answered, “Surely it is 
true, for | was bred up in a land where 
there is no want of either vines or 
grapes.” This discovery by the wan- 
derer from the icy 


fastnesses of the 
North of the == - 
product of the 

warmth and sun 

of his Southern 

home not. only 
overcame _ him, 

but excited all 

the others. The 

next day thev 

saw the vines and 





grapes with their 
own eyes, and 
Leif called the 
country Vinland. 
When they sailed 
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land. Landings were also made at 
other places. At one of these landings 
a member of the exploring band, 
Thorhall, taking eight men, left the 
others and traveled along the coast 
northward. JKarlsefne and his com- 
panions meanwhile continued to the 
south, and during their voyage came 
to the river flowing through the lake, 
which Leif had described. As he had 
been, so they, too, were detained by 

the shallowness of 
—— the passage, but 
with the high 
water they made 
an entrance to the 
river and sailed in- 
to the mouth. 
They called the 
latter place Hop. 
What significance 
can be attached to 
this name is a 
question, and an 
interesting one. It 
has been asserted 
that Hop is the or- 
igin of the Indian 





away a cargo of name Haup or 
the purple clusters Monthaup, from 
was taken with which the pres- 
them. ent name, Mount 

In 1002 Tho- Hope, is derived. 
wald, brother of The explanation 
Leif, headed the of the use of the 
Northmen’s — sec- name among the 
ond expedition to Indians is that 
Vinland. The some of the ex- 
land was_ safely KING PHILIP, plorers from the 
reached, and three From the cut originally published in Church’s History.* North quite likely 
winters were married native 


passed in the dwellings which Leif had 
erected. These they called Leifsbudr 
or Leifsbooths. The account of thisex- 
pedition is not very complete, for in an 
exploring trip to the regions north of 
Cape Cod Thowald was shot and killed 
by the Skraelings, as they called the 
natives. 

Several years later, in 1007, a third 
and important voyage was made to 
Vinland, Thorfinn Karlsefne setting 
out with three ships and 160 men. 
Hellaland was visited, and then Mark- 


women, and the names which were be- 
stowed upon places in the vi- 
cinity were handed down long 
after the traces of the North- 
men’s blood had disappeared. This, 
however, is more likely conjec- 
ture than fact. It remains to be said, 
however, that Hop, in Icelandic, may 
denote either a small recess or bay, 
formed by a river from the interior fall- 

*See the discussion of the authenticity of this portrait 
and that of Colonel Church, by Dr. Dexter, in his edition 


of Church’s History. They have very slight historical 
value. They were engraved by Paul Revere. 
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IN THE TIME OF PHILIP’S WAR. 


ing into an inlet from the sea, or the — elevation that rises from the water, did 
land bordering upon such a bay. To the same. 

this Mount Hope Bay or the shore One morning the men from the 
which it washes very well corresponds. | North were visited by the natives, who 
It was at this Hép that Leif erected his came in canoes. The strangers were 
dwellings and that Karlsefne, on the — sallow and, to Karlsefne and his fol- 
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THE KING 
lowers, ill looking, having great heads 
of hair, large eyes and broad cheeks. 
This visit was at rather long range, 
for the natives held aloof in their 
canoes, looking upon the men whom 
they saw with great astonishment. 
Early in the next year they returned, 
and this time commenced bartering, 
showing considerable preference for 
red cloth, and giving furs and squirrel 
skins in exchange for it. They would 
have bought swords and spears, but 
the owners were forbidden selling 
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noteworthy incident of the 
ment was the courage of a 
Freydisa, a natural daughter 
the Red, whose bravery won the day 
for the Northmen. When, at the first 
onslaught, the latter were driven back, 
she sprang to the front, seized the 
sword of one of the men whom the 
enemy had killed, and struck it against 
her naked bosom. The natives be- 
came terrified at this apparition and 
fled. 

Karlsefne’s people decided after this 


engage- 
woman, 
of Erik 





THE CLIFFS AT 
them. Suddenly the trading was 
stopped by a bull which Karlsefne 


had brought with him, and which 
came out of the wood and bellowed 
loudly. This was too much for the 
natives, who rushed to their canoes 
and rowed away to the south. At the 
beginning of the succeeding winter 
they came back again in large num- 
bers and made manifestations of hos- 
tility. Karlsefne caused a red shield 
to be borne against them, whereupon 
the Northmen and the natives ad- 
vanced towards each other, and the 
first recorded battle between white 
men and American savages began. A 


MOUNT 


HOPE, 


battle that their strength was not suffi- 
cient to hold out against any repeated 
attacks, and they returned to their 
home in Greenland. From this time 
ona number of expeditions were made 
to Vinland, and it is probable that a 
colony was established there. But it is 
centuries since all this occurred, and 
with the lapse all but a meagre ac- 
count of the land of vines and grapes 
has disappeared. Even this account 
has been questioned, and the identifi- 
cation of the Old Stone Mill at 
Newport and the rock carvings at 
Dighton, with the remains of North- 
men, is derided. Nevertheless, some 
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investigators have brought forward 
a third piece of evidence to assist in 
proving that the bold sea rovers actu- 
ally did come from their remote 
northern home to the Mount Hope 
lands. This evidence is derived from 
a curiously inscribed rock in Bristol, 
Rhode Island. This rock is of “gray- 
wacke,” oblong, about ten and a half 
long, six and a half feet wide, and 
twenty-one inches thick, with a sur- 
face nearly flat. The inscriptions, 
now hardly visible, are strange, sug- 
gestive of those on the rock at 
Dighton, and certainly bear marks 
of great antiquity. By itself, the 
Bristol rock would, of course, be 
insufficient testimony of an early visit 
to the land, but, with what else has 
been ascribed to the Northmen, it is 
not without a certain value as cumu- 
lative evidence. 

Without, however, going into the 
wearisome detail of an examination of 
the Vinland narrative, but passing on, 
it is found that the next account of this 
region and its aboriginal inhabitants 
is contained in the letter of Giovanni 
da Verrazano to Francis I., king of 
France. Verrazano commanded the 


first French expedition to America 
sent out under royal auspices. He 
was, like Columbus, an Italian, hav- 
ing been born in Florence. In 1521 
he appears as a French corsair, prey- 
ing upon the commerce between 
Spain and America, in which capacity 
he is supposed to have won the notice 
and favor of Francis. Three years 
later he started on his voyage across 
the Atlantic in the Dauphine, his ob- 
ject being to reach Cathay by a west- 
ward route. In the spring of 1524 he 
discovered the American coast, sight- 
ing it off what is now North Carolina. 
Then he turned the Dauphine 
northward, and sailed as far as 
Newfoundland, then returning to 
France. Writing to the king from 
Dieppe, July 8, 1524, he tells of 
entering a body of water, which has 
been identified as Narragansett Bay, 
and of the natives who came to meet 
him. The traits which he describes as 
possessed by them may be taken as 
those of a tribe of Indians nearly re- 
lated to that of Massasoit and Philip 
about three generations before the ar- 
rival of the Mayflower at Plymouth. 
Verrazano’s account is a very early 
one, but how accurate it is hard to tell. 

“Weighing anchor,” Verrazano wrote, 


“we sailed fifty leagues towards the east, 
as the coast stretched in that direction, 
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and always in sight of it; at length we 
discovered an island [Block Island] of a 
triangular form, about ten leagues from 
the mainland, in size about equal to the 
island of Rhodes, having many. hills cov- 
ered with trees, and well peopled, judging 
from the great number of fires which we 


saw all around its shores; we gave it 
the name of your Majesty’s illustrious 
mother [Louisa]. We did not land then, 


as the weather was unfavorable, 
ceeded to another place, fifteen 
*From Drake’s 
8vo. Cloth, 


but pro- 
leagues 

‘Indian History for Young Folks.’’ Sq. 

Published by Harper & Brothers. 
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distant from the island, where we found a 
very excellent harbor ieee wrt Harbor]. 
Before entering it, we saw about twenty 
small boats full of people, who came about 
our ship, uttering many cries of astonish- 
ment, but they would not approach nearer 


than within fifty paces; stopping, they 
lcoked at the structure of our ship, our 
persons and dress; .afterwards they all 
raised a loud shout together, signifying 
that they were pleased By imitating 
their signs, we inspired them in some 
measure with confidence, so that ‘they 


came near enough for us to toss to them 
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COL. BENJAMIN CHURCH. 


From the portrait originally published in Church’s History 


some little bells and glasses and many 
toys, which they took and looked at, 
laughing, and then came on board without 
fear. Among them were two kings more 
beautiful in form and stature than can 
pessibly be described; one was about 
forty years old, the other about twenty- 
four, and they were dressed in the follow- 
ing manner: The oldest had a deer’s 
skin about his body, artificially wrought 
in damask figures, his head was with- 
out covering, his 
hair was tied back in 
various knots, 
around his head he 
wore a large chain 
ornamented with 
many stones of dif- 
ferent colors. The 
young man was sim- 
ilar in general ap- 
pearance. This is 
the finest looking 
tribe and the hand- 
somest in their 
ccstumes, that we 
have found in our 
voyage. They ex- 
ceed us in size and 
are of a very fair 
complexion (?); 
some of them _ in- 
cline more to a 
white, and_ others 
to a tawny color; 
their faces aresharp, 
their hair long and 
black, upon the 


adorning of which they bestow great pains; 
their eyes are black and sharp, their ex- 
pression mild and pleasant, greatly re- 
sembling the antique. I say nothing to 
your Majesty of the other parts of the 
body, which are all in good proportion, 
and such as belong to well-formed men. 
Their women are of the same form and 
beauty, very graceful, of fine countenances 
and pleasing appearance in manners and 
modesty; they wear no clothing except a 
deer skin, ornamented like those worn by 
the men; some wear very rich lynx skins 
upon their arms, and various ornaments 
upon their heads, composed of braids of 
hair, which also hang down upon their 
breasts on each side. Others wear differ- 
ent ornaments, such as the women of 
Egypt and Syria use. The older and the 
married people, both men and women, 
wear many ornaments in their ears, hang- 
ing down in the oriental manner. We 
saw upon them several pieces of wrought 
copper, which is more esteemed by them 
than gold, as this is not valued on account 
of its color, but is considered by them as 
the most ordinary of metals — yellow be- 
ing the color especially disliked by them; 
azure and red are those in highest esti- 
mation by them.” 

Verrazano. stayed fifteen days 
among these people, being treated 
with the greatest hospitality. Their 
simple friendship, which was even ex- 
hibited with signs of joy, is similar to 
that which Massasoit later exhibited, 
but in remarkable contrast to the 
bloody Indian wars of the seventeenth 
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century, which so devastated New 
England. Nothing was too much for 
Verrazano to have, and when his men 
were ashore for supplies the natives 
would willingly assist in procuring 
them. The voyagers went into the in- 
terior a number of times, perhaps even 
to Mount Hope, finding the country as 
pleasant as is possible to conceive, 
“adapted to cultivation of every kind,” 
Verrazano wrote, 


“whether of corn, wine, or oil; there are 
open plains twenty-five or thirty leagues 
in extent, entirely free from trees or other 
hindrances, and of so great fertility that 
whatsoever is sown there will yield an 
excellent crop. On entering the woods 
we observed that they might all be trav- 
ersed by an army ever so numerous; the 
trees of which they were composed were 
oaks, cypresses, and others unknown in 
Europe. We found also apples, plums, 
filberts and many other fruits, but all of a 
different kind from ours. The animals, 
which are in great numbers, as stags, deer, 
lynxes and many other species, are taken 
by snares and by bows, the latter being 
their chief implement; their arrows are 
wrought with great beauty, and for the 
heads of them they use emery, jasper, 
hard marble and other sharp stones in 
place of iron. They also use the same 
kind of sharp stone in cutting down trees, 
and with them they construct their boats 
of single logs, hollowed out with admir- 
able skill and sufficiently commodious to 
contain ten or twelve persons; their oars 
are short and broad at the end, and are 
managed in rowing by force of the arms 
alone, with perfect security, and as nimbly 
as they choose. We saw their dwellings, 
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THE ROAD TO MOUNT HOPE. 


which are of a circular form of about ten 
or twelve paces in circumference, made 
of logs split in halves, without any regu- 
larity of architecture, and covered with 
roofs of straw, nicely put on, which pro- 
tect them from wind and rain. <a 
The father and the whole family dwell 
together in one house in great numbers; 
in some we saw twenty-five or thirty per- 
sons. Their food is pulse, as with other 
tribes, which is here better than else- 
where, and more carefully cultivated; in 
the time of sowing they are governed by 
the moon, the sprouting of grain, and 
many other ancient usages. They live by 
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LOOKING TOWARD BRISTOL FROM MOUNT HOPE, 


hunting and fishing, and are long-lived. 
If they fall sick they cure themselves 
without medicine, by the heat of the fire, 
and their death at last comes from ex- 
treme old age. We judge them to be very 
affectionate and charitable towards their 
relatives — making loud lamentations in 
their adversity, and in their misery calling 
to mind all their good fortune. At their 
departure out of life, their relatives mu- 
tually join in weeping mingled with sing- 
ing for a long time. This is all we could 
learn of them. Their region is situated in 
the parallel of Rome, being 41° 40’ of 
north latitude.” 


On May 5, 1524, Verrazano spread 
his sails and left the wondering na- 
tives, perhaps, thinking that it was a 
god who had appeared to them. Quite 
ninety years afterwards another white 
man explored these waters in which 
the Florentine had so pleasantly lin- 





gered, Adrian Block, the Dutch navi- 
gator, following his predecessor, giv- 
ing the island which had been called 
Louisa his own name, and then enter- 
ing Narragansett Bay. The country 
which here met his eyes he is said to 
have named Roodt Eylandt (Red Isl- 
and), because of the red clay in some 
portions of its shores. From this name 
Rhode Island was easily transposed. 
It is thought quite likely that Block 
explored the bay and anchored be- 
neath Mount Hope; but this cannot be 
affirmed, for no complete narrative of 
his voyage can now be found. 
Interesting as the Mount Hope 
lands are for their possible associa- 
tions with these early voyages, they 
will be much longer remembered for 
their Indian history. In this, as has 
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been hinted, the region is abundantly 
rich. Here the good Massasoit held 
his sway, here his two sons came to 
the succession, wielding their influence 
far and wide, here the younger struck 
the first blow in King Philip’s war, 
and here he died, killed by a country- 
man, beneath the trees which had shel- 
tered his ancestors for generations. 
The history of these aboriginal inhab- 
itants of the land is pathetically at- 
tractive, for in it is found the story of 
a dying race. Its great chieftain, the 
hero of that terrible war which bears 
his name, is now justly considered 
not as the heartless and bloodthirsty 
wretch which the early historians be- 
lieved him to be, but as the patriotic 
defender of his people, his land and his 
religion against the encroachments of 
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FROM MOUNT HOPE, 
the white men from the lands across 
the sea. 

The first of those who came to 
the Massachusetts shores found that 
all the native tribes who inhabited the 
region comprised within the jurisdic- 
tion of New Plymouth, Cape-wack 
or Nope (Martha’s Vineyard) and 
Nantucket were known by the general 
name of Pokanokets in their totality 
made up of a number of small tribes. 
The most important of these were the 
Wampanoags, who inhabited what 
are now Bristol, Warren and Barring- 
ton, in Rhode Island, and a part of 
Rehoboth, in Massachusetts. Massa- 
soit was their sachem, Wamsitta or 
Wamsutta (Alexander) succeeding 
him, and Metacomet or Pometacom 
(Philip) becoming sachem upon Wam- 
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sitta’s death. Adjacent to the Wam- 
panoags were the Pocassets, whose 
territory included the present Swan- 
sea, Somerset, Fall River and Tiver- 
ton. Corbitant was their sachem, and 
when he died his successor was Weeta- 
more, sometimes written Weetamoe, 
probably his daughter, and altogether 
an interesting character. In Tiverton 
were the Sakonnets, who in Philip’s 
war were also governed by a female 
sachem, Awashonks. Other neigh- 
boring tribes were the Namaskets, 
seated at Middleborough; the Nau- 
sites, at Eastham, on Cape Cod; the 
Mattachees, at Barnstable; the Mona- 
moys, at Chatham; the Saukatucketts, 
at Mashpee; and the Nobsquassetts, 
at Yarmouth. It was, indeed, no in- 
considerable confederacy which had 
Massasoit for its head; his rule ex- 
tended even to the Nipmuck country. 
Previous to 1612 the Pokanokets were 
a powerful people; but in that vear a 
pestilence made such deadly ravages 
among them that their warriors were 
reduced to a band of only five hun- 
dred. 

The chief sachem, Massasoit, had 
his headquarters at this time at So- 
wams or Sowamset, now Warren, 
Rhode Island. This was one of four 
Indian villages on Mount Hope Neck, 
the other three being at Mount Hope, 
Bristol and Kickemuit. It was from 
Sowams that Massasoit went forth one 


day in the early spring of 1621 and ap- 
peared at Plymouth with sixty armed 
and painted warriors. No hostilities 
were attempted, for this was farthest 
from the sachem’s mind. His only de- 
sire was to cement a strong tie of 
friendship between the Pokanokets 
and the stranger people. The result 
Was a treaty, proposed by Governor 
Carver and signed by Massasoit. It is 
the oldest act of diplomacy recorded 
in New England, and the treaty was 
kept for over fifty years. In text it is 
simple, reading as follows: 

“That neither he (Massasoit), nor any 
of his, should injure or do hurt to any of 
their people (i. ¢., the settlers at Ply- 
mouth). 

“That if any of his did any hurt to any 
of theirs, he should send the offender, 
that they might punish him. 

“That if anything were taken away 
from any of theirs, he should cause it to 
be restored; and they should do the like 
to his. 

“That if any did unjustly war against 
him, they would aid him; and if any did 
war against them, he should aid them. 

“That he should send to his neighbor 
confederates to inform them of this, that 
they might not wrong them, but might 
likewise be comprised in these conditions 

That when his men came to them upon 
any occasion, they should leave their arms 
behind them. 

“Lastly, that so doing, their sovereign 
lord. King James. would esteem him as 
his friend and ally.” 








At the same time that this treaty 
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was concluded, Massasoit gave to the 
whites all the lands adjacent “to them 
and their heirs forever.” It is recorded 
that in these transactions Massasoit 
was under alarm, which was shown by 
his trembling. This suggests the 
question whether the simple chieftain 
did not believe it his duty to give way 
before the newcomers as he would be- 
fore any manifestation of sacred be- 
ings. Had his eves been opened, his 
sensibilities sharpened, as in the case 
of his son a half century later, he might 
have pursued the same course. If he 
had, how quick and ruthless would 
have been the destruction of the coi- 
ony at Plymouth! 

But Massasoit was a kind and trust- 
ing man, proving always a good friend 
of the English. He was renowned for 
his honest speech, for his gentleness, 
and 
held by those under him. Did he ever 
give way to anger or passion, it was 
only a transitory burst. He governed 
his people well, and was venerated by 
them. Twice he was visited by [d- 
ward Winslow, as the representative 
of the Plymouth colony. On one of 
these occasions he was reclaimed to 
life by Winslow's superior medical 











for the esteem in which he was. 


FROM TIVERTON, 

skill; and on the other occasion, “John 
Hamden, a gentleman of London,” 
who was wintering at Plymouth, and 
who has been believed by some to be 
the great English patriot,* accom- 
panied Winslow on his visit. Roger 
Williams, also, is numbered among 
the Englishmen who acknowledged 
Massasoit as their benefactor. 

Far different from this noble-spirit- 
ed chieftain is the petty sachem of the 
Pocassets, Corbitant, who owed the 
Wampanoags allegiance, and who 
had his seat at Mattapoisett, but a few 
miles from Mount Hope. He was a 
crafty Indian and opposed to the 
whites, whom he viewed as intruders. 
)n one occasion Captain Miles Stand- 
ish had to lead out a force in order to 
subdue him. Corbitant was intimi- 
dated and accepted the good offices of 
Massasoit to reconcile him to the Eng- 
lish. Later, he came to Plymouth 
with several other chiefs, all of whom 
subscribed to a paper and acknowl- 
edged themselves as subjects of King 
James. Where or how Corbitant died 
is not known. It has been suggested 
that the skeleton in armor found at 

* See article, ‘ Did John Hampden come to New Eng- 


land?”? by Edwin D. Mead, in the Vew England Maga- 
‘ne, September and October, 1889. 
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Fall River and which the poet Long- 
fellow associated with the Old 
Stone Mill at Newport was that oi 
the Pocassets’ sachem. This skeleton 
was buried in a sitting posture, and 
the body was found to be enveloped in 
a covering of coarse bark under which, 
on the breast, was a plate of brass, and 
below this a belt of brass tubes, en- 
circling the body and enclosing arrows 
of brass. The brass plate was so cor- 
roded that it was impossible to tell 
whether or not anything was engraved 
upon it. 

Weetamore, when she came to rule 
over the Pocassets upon Corbitant’s 
death, was 
easily inspired 
to harbor the 
same ill will 
towards the 
whites. She 
married Wam- 
sitta and, upon 
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his death, Petananuet, who was better 
known as Peter Nunnuit. In Philip’s 
war she was a faithful ally to that 
doughty chieftain, and patiently suf- 
fered every reverse with him. She 
was an intelligent woman, and “as 
potent a sachem as any round about 
her, * * having as much corn, 
land, and men at her command.” Mrs. 
Rowlandson describes her in the nar- 
rative of her own captivity among the 
Indians as follows: “A severe and 
proud dame she was; bestowing 
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every day in dressing herself near 
as much time as any gentry in the 
land, powdering her hair and painting 
her face, going with her neck- 
laces, with jewels in her ears, and 
bracelets upon her hands. When she 


had dressed herself, her work was to 
make girdles of wampum and beads.” 
But there came a time when her work 






was cut 
short. One 
night in 
August, in 
the second 
year. of 
Philip’s 
war, the 
camp of Weetamore and her 
followers was betrayed to the 


English. The Indian princess 
attempted to escape across 
the Titicut (Taunton) River 


on a raft, but was drowned 
in the passage. Her body was 
afterwards found on_ the 
Swansea shore, and her head 
was cut off and set on a pole at the 
neighboring settlement at Taunton. 
Here many of her subjects were held 
as prisoners, and the gruesome spec- 
tacle presented to them was the cause 
of great outcries of grief. 

What little is known of Weeta- 
more’s_ short-lived husband, Wam- 
sitta, has its own part in the interesting 
history of the time. Wamsitta was 
Massasoit’s elder son, and Metacomet 
his younger. These two, while at Ply- 
mouth, after the death of their father, 








THE KING 
professed great 
for the whites, and asked 
for English names. Gov- 
ernor Prince accordingly 
called the elder Alexander, 
and the younger Philip, 
probably from the famous 
Macedonian rulers. Alex- 
ander succeeded his father 
as chief sachem of the Poka- 
nokets, but had not served 


friendship 


THE 
long before rumors came to 
Plymouth that he was _ plotting 
rebellion against the English. Major 


Josiah Winslow was sent out with 
an armed force to arrest him and 
bring him back to answer to the 
charge. At this time all was at 
peace between the Indians and 
the English, and so the approach of 
the men from Plymouth occasioned 
no surprise among the red men. But 
when Alexander was informed what 
their mission was, his passion knew no 
bounds. Brooding over the insult, as 
he was escorted towards his place of 
trial, he fell into a fever, and as he 
steadily grew worse, his Indian com- 
panions begged the whites that they 
might take him home, promising that 
they would return with him when he 
had recovered. Permission was 
granted, and the chieftain, broken in 
spirit and body, was placed on a litter 
and tenderly carried through the 
woods and clearings towards Mount 
Hope. The party reached the Titicut 
safely and embarked in canoes. Alex- 
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GARRISON HOUSE, SWANSEA. 
ander, however, had become much 
weaker, and it was deemed best to go 
ashore and give him rest on the cool, 
green banks, beneath the shade of the 
spreading trees. This was done, and 
there, on the banks of the beautiful 
river which before long was to claim 
his ministering wife, the proud sachem 
joined his father, Massasoit, in the red 
man’s paradise. 

The Wampanoags now looked to 
Philip as their chieftain, and a chief- 
tain in spirit and in deed he truly 
proved to be. His principal habitation 
and that of his followers was made at 
Mount Hope;and thenceforth that was 
the centre of his operations. For 
some time there was no disturbing in- 
cident to mar the relations between 
the savages and the whites, Massa- 
soit’s treaty being renewed by Philip; 
and this is the period for one to investi- 
gate if he would inform himself as to 
the nature and condition of this fa- 
mous Wampanoag tribe before their 
great uprising. A visitor from the 
communities to 
the east would 
have found the 
larger portion of 
them inhabiting 
a village situated 
in the open on a 
slope of the hill. 
Near by is a 


spring of clear 
water, to which 
the squaws are 
accustomed to re- 
sort for their 
daily supply. Not 
all of the year 
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do the whole number live here, 
as hunting and fishing trips are 
frequently made for considerable 
distances to the north and_ north- 
west; but this is the tribe’s headquar- 
ters, and its own territory is chiefly 
confined to Mount Hope and the 
immediately adjacent lands. The 
houses of the village are built 
with a frame of poles, placed in 
circular form, the tops being bound 
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COL, CHURCH’S GRAVE AT LITTLE COMPTON. 


together with the tough bark of 
the walnut tree. This frame is covered 
with mats, some made of reeds and 
others of flags, sewed together with 
threads of Indian hemp. Places are 
left for doors, which are also covered 
with mats, and left opened or closed 
according to the direction in which the 


wind blows. The fire is kindled in the 
house in the middle of the floor, and 
lodgings are made on skins about the 
fire. Near to the houses are the maga- 
zines, which are dug in the earth and 
used for storing provisions. Corn is 
always laid away in quantities, and fish 
and meats are preserved by salting, an 
art not long since learned of the Eng- 
lish. 

The visitor would find the people 





SITE OF COL. CHURCH’S HOUSE, 
LITTLE COMPTON. 


“TREATY ROCK,” LITTLE COMPTON. 


hospitable, generous with their 
food, and offering the best lodg- 
ings at their command. Their 
clothing he would notice: to be 
varied; some wore the skins of 
native animals, and others those 
of animals of other regions, se- 
cured by barter with friendly 
tribes. There was a certain inge- 
nuity in the use of the skins, the 
hairy side being worn next to the 
body in winter, and reversed in 
summer. Sometimes very striking 
coats were made of turkey feath- 
ers, which were fastened together 
with twine. Shoes were made of 
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moose skins, and stockings of deer 
skins. The habits of life were simple, 
and little occurred to break the monot- 
ony. Not far away were numbers of 
“praying Indians,” converted by John 
Eliot and the Mayhews; but Philip and 
most of his tribe professed with pride 
the religion of their fathers, and 
scorned the teachers from across the 
great water. As was common among 
the New England Indians, they were 
probably not without knowledge of 
God, a Great Spirit who, tradition 
said, had made one man and one wo- 
man, commanded them to live to- 
gether, beget children, kill deer, 
beasts, birds, fish and fowl, and do 
their pleasure in all things. But their 
posterity was evil, and so the sea was 
let in upon them, and the greater part, 
who were wrong-doers were drowned. 
The latter went to Sanaconquam, 





From the old map in Hubbard’s History. 
THE THEATRE OF PHILIP’S WAR. 


where the devil reigns supreme. The 
others populated the earth, and, as 
they have died from time to time, they 
have gone to the house of Kytan, 
which is in the neighborhood of the 
setting sun. This being, according to 
the accepted belief, makes the corn 
and the trees to grow, and the good 
Indians whom he calls to him are al- 
ways well cared for. A good man is 
one who does not lie or steal,and when 
he dies he will live with Kytan forever. 
Such was the thought in regard to im- 
mortality, and it was potent in regulat- 
ing Indian conduct. 

Once, when Eliot had tried to con- 
vert Philip, the latter took him by the 
button and said he cared no more for 
his gospel than he did for the button. 
Despite this assertion, Philip could 
but have seen how strong in number 
the praying Indians were. At an early 
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date there were some twenty Indian 
churches on Cape Cod, no small num- 
ber of converts to Christianity upon 
the islands of Nantucket, _Martha’s 
Vineyard, and seven villages or towns 
of the praying Indians in Massachu- 
setts, in which the English had estab- 
lished ecclesiastical and civil govern- 
ment. These Indians had pastors, 
elders, and deacons, and generally 
schoolmasters of their own race, and 
also rulers and constables. Still more, 
the labors of Eliot had borne fruit in 
the Nipmuck country, where there 
were also seven villages of praying In- 
dians. Philip, stern adherent as he 
was to the religion which had been 
handed down in his tribe from a time 
to which their minds could not reach 
back, must have viewed all this with a 
silent opposition which boded no 
good will and which finally made itself 
a potent cause for war against the 
English. 

It is not safe, however, to give too 
large a place to resistance to the Chris- 


tian religion as the cause of Philip’s 
war. One wrong after another had 
been heaped upon the red men by the 
whites, whether consciously or 
through lack of tact and failure to un- 
derstand the true condition of affairs. 
The Indians had been constantly made 
amenable to the laws of the English, 
forbidden to perform acts which they 
had always looked upon as _ their 
natural rights; and in other ways col- 
lisions had been occasioned between 
the two races. The simple nature of 
the Indians doubtless caused them to 
believe that when they parted with 
their lands it was not for good, and 
their wonder must have been great 
that, instead of receiving them back 
again, fresh shiploads of people con- 
tinually arrived at the coast settle- 
ments and kept pushing on into the 
heart of their best hunting territories. 
Philip’s proud and fiery nature could 
not brook this accumulation of 
wrongs; and he had besides a personal 
grief in the loss of his brother Alex- 
ander. His feelings were exhibited 
in a speech of true eloquence which he 
is reported to have made when he 
was approached in the interests of 
peace. Said he: 

“The English who first came to this 
country were but a handful of people, for- 
lorn, poor and distressed. My father was 
the sachem. He relieved their distress in 
the most kind and hospitable manner. He 
gave them land to build and plant upon. 
He did all in his power to serve them. 
Others of their own countrymen came 
and joined them. Their numbers rapidly 
increased. My father’s counsellors be- 
came uneasy and alarmed lest, as they 
were possessed with firearms, which was 
not the case with the Indians, they should 
finally undertake to give law to the In- 
dians, and take from them their country. 
They therefore advised to destroy them 
before they should become too strong, 
and it should be too late. My father was 
also the father of the English. He repre- 
sented to his counsellors and warriors 
that the English knew many sciences 
which the Indians did not; that they im- 
proved and cultivated the earth, and raised 
cattle and fruits, and that there was suffi- 
cient room in the country for both the 
English and the Indians. His advice pre- 
vailed. It was concluded to give victuals 
to the English. They flourished and in- 
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creased. Experience taught that the ad- 
vice of my father’s counsellors was right. 
By various means the English got pos- 
sessed of a great part of his territory. 
But he still remained their friend till he 
died. My elder brother became sachem. 
They pretended to suspect him of evil de- 
signs against them. He was seized and 
confined, and thereby thrown into sick- 
ness and died. Soon after I became 
sachem they disarmed all my _ people. 
They tried my people by their own laws, 
and assessed damages against them which 
they could not pay. Their land was 
taken. At length a line of division was 
agreed upon between the English jand 
my people, and I myself was to be 
responsible. Sometimes the cattle of the 
English would come into the cornfields 
of my people, for they did not make fences 
like the English. I must then bé seized 
and confined till I sold another tract of 
my country for satisfaction of all dam- 
ages and costs. Thus tract after tract is 
gone. But a small part of the dominion 
of my ancestors now remains. I am deter- 
mined not to live till I have no country.” 


Such a speech as this | 
truly shows a patriotic man, 
a genuine leader, and the 
careful guardian of his peo- 
ple’s rights. If it is so, as it 
has been said, that he was 
called King Philip in mock- 
ery, a true king he turned 
out to be, keen in under- 
standing, wise in counsel, 
politic in action, and alto- 
gether one*to command re- 
spect. His plottings against 
the English were his last 
resource, and it is even re- 
corded that he wept when 
the first bloodshed  oc- 
curred. This interpreta- 
tion of the great Indian’s 
character is the one most 
commonly accepted; but 
how vastly different is it 
from that of contempora- 
neous. writers! Colonel 
Church called the dead 
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Philips WAR 


Began in the Month of June, 1 6 7 5. 


EXPEDITIONS 


Againft the Common Enemy, and Jnvian Rebels, 
in the Eaftern Parts of Pew-England: 


Some Account of the Divine Providence 


Benj.Church Efgr, 


summated war was precipitated, in 
June, 1675. The Indians were excited 
over theexecutionat Plymouth ofthree 
of their companions, who were be- 
lieved to be guilty of the murder of 
Sausaman, a praying Indian, who had 
served as an informant to the English. 
Philip’s restraint could control his men 
no longer. They emerged from their 
village at Mount Hope, reinforced by 
accessions from other tribes, and be- 
gan to rob houses and kill cattle in the 
border town of Swansea. This was on 
June 20, and four days later the mas- 
sacre began. Nine of the inhabitants 
of Swansea were slain and seven 
wounded. The alarm of war spread 
throughout the colonies; and scarcely 
were the people aroused when the 
fearful wrath of the savages was made 
known far and wide. Houses were 
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formidable 
pearance, 

their painted 
faces, their hair 
done up like a 
cock’s comb, and 
with their pow- 
der-horns and 
shot-bags on their 
backs. But 
Church, nothing 
daunted, called 
them _ wretches 
and said they 
thirsted for their 
neighbors’ blood. 


ap- 
with 
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sacked, towns burned, men, women 
and children tomahawked or carried 
off into captivity, and vengeance for 
real or fancied wrongs wrought every- 
where with merciless fury.* 

The English were first made aware 
of the fact of their close proximity to 
war through the famous Benjamin 
Church. Philip had sent six of his 
men to Awashonks, the squaw sachem 
of the Sakonnets, to enlist her sym- 
pathies and those of her tribe in the 
projected outbreak. The men had 
crossed over from Mount Hope and 
had gained an attentive ear. But be- 
fore proceeding, Awashonks planned 
a great dance, at which the matter was 
to be decided, and invited Church to 
it, in order that his advice might be 
heard. When the latter arrived, he 
found Awashonks in a foaming sweat, 
leading the dance. This affair was 
quickly stopped when he was seen, 
and he was told that the Mount Hope 
Indians reported that the Uupame 
men (the English) were making prep- 
arations for war. The Mount Hopes 
were summoned; and they made a 

* See “ King Philip’s War,’’ an Old South Lecture, by 
Caroline C. Stecker, in the Mew England Magazine, 
December, 1890; also the passage upon Philip’s War in 
Rufus Choate’s address in ‘‘ The Romance of New Eng- 
land History,” reprinted in the New England Magazine, 
November, 1897. The Editor’s Table of the last (June) 
number of the Mew England Magazine was entirely 
devoted to the subject of Philip’s War and the King Philip 
Country, occasioned by the Old South historical pilgrimage 


to Mount Hope. Considerable attention was given to the 
literature of the subject, 


He even told 
Awashonks the 
best thing she could do would be 
to knock the six Mount Hopes 
in the head, and he advised her 
not only to refrain from joining 
Philip, but to apply to the gov- 
ernor of Plymouth for protection. 
Church then hastened to Pocasset, 
where he found Peter Nunnuit and 
Weetamore. They, too, confirmed 
the report that war was soon to break 
out. These statements were sufficient 
to take Church to Plymouth, where he 
told all he knew. He then returned to 
Swansea, where soldiers were sent and 
stationed, some at Bourn’s garrison at 
Mattapoisett, some at Brown’s garri- 
son at Wannamoiset, and still others 
at Myles’ garrison on New Meadow 
Neck. All of these garrisons were 
within a comparatively short distance 
of Mount Hope. As the troops pre- 
pared to occupy them, the full danger 
confronting them dawned upon the in- 
habitants of New England, and there 
was an outbreak of superstitious fear. 
An unusual black spot upon the sur- 
face of the moon was interpreted by 
some as an Indian’s scalp. Others 
thought that not long before the disc 
had borne the form of an Indian bow. 
Omens there were in plenty, and they 
were all read for their bearing upon 
the pending conflict. 
The soldiers in the garrisons, how- 
ever, had more important things to at- 
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tend to than omens. The main body 
of the men were at Myles’ garrison 
house, that of the good pastor of the 
Baptist church in Swansea, which was 
the first of the denomination in Mas- 
sachusetts. Some of the Indians, 
flushed by their recent exploits, drew 
near enough to the garrison to shoot 
down two of the sentinels. Thus pro- 
voked to action, a sally was made by 
the English, and the company crossed 
the bridge by the house, known as 
Myles’ Bridge, only to be dispersed by 
an ambuscade of about a dozen of the 
enemy. Church was one of the at- 
tacking party, and his conduct was 
characterized by the same coolness 
that he displayed throughout the war. 
On the next day the temporary dis- 
comfiture of the English was made 
good by a sortie upon the Indians, who 
lost five or six of their number. This 
was on Tuesday, June 29; and that 
night Philip and his forces abandoned 
Mount Hope, crossing the river to Po- 
casset,—for had they remained they 
would have been caught in a veritable 
cul de sac and compelled to fight a de- 
cisive battle. It was this escape which 
enabled them to prosecute the war 
with such vigor and with such terrible 
results. 

On Wednesday morning the whole 
English force marched down Mount 
Hope Neck. About a mile and a half 
from Myles’ Bridge they came upon 
some houses recently burned, and near 
by, as Hubbard writes, “a Bible newly 
torn, and the leaves scattered about by 
the enemy, in hatred of our religion 
therein revealed.” Some distance 
further on, in Kickemuit, they saw the 
heads of eight Englishmen, killed near 
the head of Mattapoisett Neck, stuck 
up on poles near the highway. Con- 
tinuing, they came to Philip’s camp, 
where a few prowling dogs were the 
only signs of life. The Indians had 
gone from Mount Hope, “where,” to 
quote Hubbard once more, “Philip 
was never seen after till the next year, 
when he was by a divine mandate sent 
back, there to receive the reward of 
his wickedness, where he first began 
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his mischief.” Church and a small 
band of volunteers determined to. cross 
the river and seek out the enemy. 
This was accordingly done, and on the 
shore the trail was found after a first 
night passed in a vain ambush. This 
trail was followed towards Sakonnet 
for some distance, when fresh tracks 
were discovered, and a little later the 
party were attacked by a band of In- 
dians outnumbering it fifteen to one. 
This heroic encounter was waged for 
six hours in a peas-field, whence it 
gets its name, “the peas-field fight.” 
Aside from the courage of the men, 
the inspiring confidence of their leader 
is to be noted. He told his comrades 
that he had hitherto observed so much 
of the remarkable and wonderful prov- 
idence of God in preserving them, that 
it encouraged him to believe, with 
much assurance, that God would con- 
tinue to keep them safe and that not a 
hair of their head should fall to the 
ground. He bade them be patient, 
courageous, and prudent, sparing of 
their ammunition, and he had no doubt 
that they would yet come well off. 
His men withstood the strong Indian 
force valiantly, and made use of what 
shelter they could find beneath stones 
heaped into piles. Finally a sloop was 
seen on the river, and quickly bore to 
their relief. The deliverance Church 
characteristically ascribed “to the 
glory of God and his protecting provi- 
dence.” 

Another of the early battles of this 
war followed ten days after, when 
Philip, now joined by Weetamcre, 
fortified himself in the great Pocasset 
swamp, a little south of the present 
city of Fall River. The army of the 
English penetrated the swamp, and a 
sharp contest ensued, with the final 
result of the flight of the Indians, who 
escaped across the Titicut. The Eng- 
lish sustained the loss of sixteen men. 
Philip, while crossing the Seekonk 
plain in his westward flight, was dis- 
covered by the people of Rehoboth, 
who, headed by the Rev. Samuel New- 
man, their minister, gave pursuit and 
killed a number of his men without 
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losing any of their own. Philip, how- 
ever, succeeded in effecting a junction 
with the Nipmucks, who were already 
in arms, and henceforth Mount Hope 
was at a considerablé distance from 
the theatre of the terrible scenes which 
ensued. 

The war was carried on with relent- 
less fury. There was no fighting on 
open ground, but all was a matter of 
ambushes and surprises, of sudden at- 
tacks and as sudden disappearances. 
One town after another was kindled 
by the incendiary’s torch. Brook- 
field, Deerfield, Springfield, Hadley, 
Lancaster, Medfield, Weymouth, Gro- 
ton, Marlborough, Rehoboth, War- 
wick and Providence all were burned. 
Alliances were made with different 
tribes, and the contest was widely 
extended. Once during this time 
Philip came in the neighborhood 
of his old haunts at Mount Hope, 
being present when Rehoboth was 
burned. There is still preserved the 
chair which he sat in as he watched 
the houses being consumed, and which 
was partly fired itself when he arose to 
go. In more peaceful times it is told 
that Philip used to visit the owner of 
the chair, and the latter was brought 
out as a kind of throne of state for the 
Indian potentate. Now all was differ- 
ent. War was continued with un- 
abated vigor. Captain Wadsworth 
and fifty men marching to the relief of 
Sudbury had been overwhelmed by 
a large body of Indians, and every 
man slain. The same fate had attend- 
ed Captain Pierce with a like number 
of English and some friendly Indians. 
The Narragansetts, while defeated in 
the great Kingstown fight, were still 
strong and doing great damage; and, 
all told, it was an extremely dark time 
for the English. 

During the second summer of the 
war, however, the tide of affairs began 
to turn. The Indians were defeated in 
a number of successive battles, large 
numbers were either taken or slain, 
and Philip in each of these ways lost 
some of his most valiant captains. The 
contest between the English under 
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Captain Church, and Philip and his 
warriors, at a point between Taunton 
and Bridgewater, on July 31, 1676, 
marks the beginning of the end. In 
this engagement the Indians had to 
retreat hastily, and the English cap- 
tured a number of their women and 
children, among them Philip’s wife 
and nine-year-old son. Six days after- 
wards Weetamore was drowned in her 
effort to escape from the English. 
Philip at length, worn out by the 
rigor of the campaigns he had under- 
taken, and sick at heart, resolved to 
return to his ancestral home at Mount 
Hope. The loss of his wife and son 
overcame him. “My heart breaks,” 
he said, “now I am ready to die.” 
Nevertheless, while there was life in 
him he was ready to fight. Upon 
reaching the Mount he encamped in a 
swamp for a brief wait before continu- 
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ing hostilities. One of the accom- 
panying Indians, believing that the 
reverses suffered were sufficient to 
cause the consideration of peace with 
the English, proposed the matter to 
Philip, and was shot on the spot. This 
incident was reported to Captain 
Church by the murdered Indian’s 
brother, Alderman, who offered to 
guide the soldiers to Philip’s camp. 
This proposal was accepted, and at 
daybreak, August 12, 1676, the place 
was surrounded by the whites, who 
now had the Wampanoag chieftain 
safely entrapped. A friendly Indian 
and a white man were placed behind 
every available shelter, and each one 
was charged to use extreme care not to 
injure those on his own side. After all 
the preliminaries had been arranged 
and the men warned, Captain Church 
turned to his companion, Major Sand- 
ford, and said: “Sir, I have so placed 
them that it is scarce possible Philip 
can escape.” The same moment a 
gun was discharged, and a moment 
later it was followed by a volley from 
the English. The Indians were wholly 
surprised, and started to run. Philip 
was one of the foremost, and started 
directly upon two of the ambush. The 
latter let their man come within a fair 
distance, when the Englishman’s gun 
missed fire, but his ally, who was none 
other than Alderman, taking careful 
aim, put one bullet into the great lead- 
er’s heart and another about two 
inches from it. Philip fell upon his 
face in the mud and water of the 
swamp. And here died the most fa- 
mous Indian of colonial times within 
the shadow of his favorite home. 

Old Annawan, Philip’s great cap- 
tain, restored confidence to the dis- 
mayed Indians, crying out, “Iootash! 
Tootash!” (Stand to it! Fight stoutly!) 
But a successful stand could not be 
made, and there was a general flight, 
Annawan being among those who 
escaped. 

Philip’s head was cut off and his 
body quartered, Captain Church for- 
bidding a burial. The head and one 
hand were given to Alderman as a re- 
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ward for shooting him, and the rene- 
gade Indian afterwards gained at least 
a partial livelihood by putting them on 
exhibition. 

Sixteen days after Philip was slain, 
on August 28, Annawan was taken. 
His capture was effected by Captain 
Church, and was accomplished with- 
out the firing of a gun or the loss of a 
single man. The whole affair has well 
been said to furnish one of the most 
astonishing instances of daring intre- 
pidity recorded in history. Annawan 
was securely encamped in the great 
Squannakonk swamp in Rehoboth, 
and was accompanied by a consider- 
able band of Philip’s most resolute 
warriors. The particular fastness 
chosen was beneath a great rock some 
seventy or eighty feet long and twenty- 
five or thirty feet high, and which is 
pointed out to this day as Annawan’s 
rock. While Church was at Plymouth, 
whence he had gone after Philip’s 
death, a messenger came from Re- 
hoboth, saying that Annawan was 
scouring the woods and doing much 
harm, both there and in Swansea. 
Church and a number of men, both 
English and friendly Indians, immedi- 
ately set out after him. At Mount 
Hope Neck, Church learned of Anna- 
wan’s whereabouts from an Indian 
and a young squaw who had just come 
from his camp. This knowledge ob- 
tained, the Englishman with one white 
companion and a small number of In- 
dians started out to seize the famous 
captain that very night, the captured 
savages acting as guides. When the 
camp was neared, Church found that 
the only entrance to it was to be 
gained by letting one’s self down the 
big rock from bush to bush and crag 
to crag; and this meant complete ex- 
posure to the enemy. The two guides 
were thereupon ordered to go down 
into the camp with baskets upon their 
backs, that no intrigue might be sus- 
pected. This order was obeyed, and 
in the shadow of the two, while a 
squaw below was making considerable 
noise pounding corn, Church and a 
few men descended and approached 
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Annawan. The old Indian was com- 
pletely surprised and quickly forced 
to surrender. In acknowledgment of 
his obeisance, he later gave Church 
Philip’s wampum belts, two horns of 
glazed powder and a red _ blanket, 
which he said were Philip’s regalia, 
and in which he appeared whenever he 
sat in state. A few days after Anna- 
wan was beheaded at Plymouth. With 
him, Tispaquin, or Tuspaquin, a chief 
of the Narragansetts, whose capture 
had immediately succeeded his own, 
was also executed in a like manner. 
The other royal prisoners at Ply- 
mouth, Philip’s wife and son, were 
sold into slavery, probably in one of 
the West India Islands. 

The war virtually closed with Anna- 
wan’s capture. It had been indeed a 
baptism of fire and of blood for the col- 
onists of New England. At least six 
hundred of the English were killed, 
either in battle or by open murder, and 
an equal number of buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire. In addition, more 
than one hundred pounds sterling 
were expended by the colonies to 
make reparation for losses sustained 
besides those occasioned by the de- 
struction of goods and cattle. Such 
was the war which Philip directed 
from Mount Hope and which, san- 
guinary and destructive as it was, all 
but crushed out the early settlements 
in New England. 

Yet this Mount and the lands which 
bear its name are worthy of note for 
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more than the story of the terrible 
war and the narrative of early voyages. 
They have tales to tell of peaceful days 
and even of other wars. Of the settle- 
ments established in the locality, sev- 
eral grew to considerable proportions 
and prospered as headquarters of trade 
with the Indies and with other lands. 
Not only did commerce in silks and 
spices increase, but also, be it record- 
ed, a considerable slave trade sprang 
up, and many were the slavers which 
were sent out of the port of Bristol. 
Yet the inhabitants of these lands were 
lovers of freedom, loyal to their coun- 
try, and fought vigorously for inde- 
pendence from British rule; and in the 
first and second wars against Great 
sritain some of the most feared and 
most successful of the Yankee pri- 
vateers sailed from this region. Until 
recent years the section retained many 
of its early characteristics, everything 
about it savoring of age and history. 
sut changes are now gradually taking 
place. Rehoboth, which hitherto has 
never been cut by a steel rail of any 
kind, is soon to be invaded by the 
modern trolley car, and from its win- 
dows Annawan’s rock can be pointed - 
out. And Mount Hope, the most in- 
teresting place in the whole neighbor- 
hood, is to be the situation of a pleas- 
ure-making enterprise. Yet, should 
greater changes than these occur, they 
can never destroy the thrilling history 
and interesting associations of the 
King Philip Country. 











HE death of Gladstone 
has touched the heart 
of America almost as 
deeply as it has 
touched the heart of 
England. He _be- 
longed to the English race; and when- 
ever in great crises he has addressed 
the world, America has felt thathe was 
the spokesman of her own best senti- 
ment. The heat of many party strifes 
had left smarts named by his name in 
many English hearts, although all 
these were forgotten at his grave in 
the common English pride in his 
great life and character. In America 
all men loved, honored and admired 
him. For half a century his name has 
stood to us for those things in English 
politics which we believe in; he was 
the representative of progress and 
democracy and humanity, of the 
statesmanship which has in it hope for 
the world and relish of salvation; to 
America he was a part of the law of 

gravitation. 

He was the friend of America, be- 
liever in the republic and its destiny. 
His famous essay of twenty years ago, 
“Kin beyond Sea,” remains the most 
memorable expression which has 
been given to the feeling of the one- 
ness of the English race and the com- 
munity of the interests of England 
and America in the world. Nowhere 
is there a higher tribute to the Ameri- 
can constitution or a more _ use- 
ful comparison of the Ameri- 
can and English political systems; no- 
where in English writing is there a 
brighter or more generous prophecy 
of our commercial future. “It is 
America alone that can, and probably 
will, wrest from us our commercial 
primacy. We have no title, I have 
no inclination, to murmur at the pros- 
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pect. If she acquires it, she will make 
the acquisition by the right of the 
strongest; but, in this instance, the 
strongest means the best. She will 
probably become what we are now, 
the head servant in the great house- 
hold of the world. We have no 
more title against her than Venice or 
Genoa or Holland has had against us. 
I suppose that her next census will 
exhibit her to the world as certainly 
the wealthiest of all the nations. We 
have been advancing with portentous 
rapidity; but America is passing us 
by as if ina canter. The England and 
the America of the present are prob- 
ably the two strongest nations of the 
world. But there can hardly be a 
doubt, as between the America and 
the England of the future, that the 
daughter, at some no very distant 
time, will, whether fairer or less fair, 
be unquestionably yet stronger than 
the mother.” To the question of what 
it is that makes a nation fair and 
wherein the true grandeur of nations 
lies, Gladstone addresses himself in 
this essay, which was written for 
America as well as about America; 
and there never was a time when we 
needed more than at just this time, 
when he leaves us, to take to heart his 
solemn warning that all pompous de- 
tails of material triumphs are worse 
than idle unless the men of the nation 
remain greater than the things which 
they produce and know how to regard 
those things simply as means for the 
attainment of the highest purposes of 
life. 


* 
* x 
“Americanizing our institutions,” 


“reconstructing the constitution upon 
American principles,’—that is what 








EDITOR’S 


Mr. Disraeli charged Gladstone with 
trying to do in his great effort for the 
extension of the suffrage in 1866. 
Nowhere did Mr. Gladstone’s faith in 
popular government, in the people, 
in the democratic idea, find stronger 
expression than in his discussions of 
the franchise in 1866, and again in 
1877. Some men’s idea of a people, 
he said, in one of his great debates 
with Mr. Lowe, is that it is “a vast 
army posted round about with hostile 
intentions, and they look upon an ex- 
tension of the suffrage as multiplying 
the risks and shocks to which the 
State is exposed. I look to it as aug- 
menting the sum total of forces en- 
listed in the nation’s interest.” To the 
argument that politics should be left 
to culture, he answers that intellec- 
tual qualifications are not the only ele- 
ment in the formation of political 
judgments; moral elements are as true 
and often as powerful a factor. 
Wealth and ease bring with them in 
a majority of cases an increased 
growth in the hardening crust of ego- 
tism and selfishness, to which the ex- 
tra culture which they may also bring 
is a poor offset in what concerns 
just political action. With one or two 
possible exception, he affirmed, the 
popular judgment on the great 
achievements of the previous half cen- 
tury in England had been juster than 
that of the majority of the higher or- 
ders; and this he substantiated by 
reference to the abolition of slavery, 
of the corn laws and of religious tests, 
to the reform of Parliament and of the 
shameful criminal code, and to almost 
every great question in English poli- 
tics since 1815. In reply to Mr. 
Lowe’s demand for an instance of a 
country flourishing and contented 
where the suffrage was general, Glad- 
stone, in the face of Disraeli’s sneers 
about his Americanism, turned to 
America. “What,” he asked, “is the 
impeachment here? First, a strike,” 
—this was in 1877, — “which was not 
comparable in extent to some Eng- 
lish strikes, under the ten-pound suf- 
frage, within the memory of our own 
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generation. Secondly, a civil war, 


brought about, strangely enough, by 
the action of those of the States in 
which the right of representation, be- 
longing to the populations numeri- 
cally, was under the slave system 
given over exclusively to the whites. 
In the North the war was never a 
question of class; all classes were 
alike intent upon it, and if the suffrage 
had been limited after Mr. Lowe's 
own heart, the limitation would not 
have made the slightest difference. 
What, on the other hand,” he contin- 
ued, “can America say for her consti- 
tution? That, throughout her vast 
territory, there is not a man who is not 
loyal to it;. . . that under it all classes 
live in habitual harmony; that there is 
no state in the world the affairs of 
which, foreign and domestic, are 
transacted with an ability more effect- 
ive, perhaps we in England have rea- 
son to say more drastic; that, in its 
hour of agony, that constitution was 
put under a strain at the least as se- 
vere as any recorded in history, and 
that it came through that strain un- 
hurt.” 

We find Gladstone, too, appealing 
to America as exhibiting the truest re- 
lations of Church and State. “In the 
United States of America,” — thus 
outspokenly he declares himself in 
one place, — “of all countries in the 
Christian world, the peril of encroach- 
ment by ecclesiastical on civil author- 
ity is least; and there also religious 
freedom is most free and unrestrained 
and the most universally and dearly 
valued.” America, he said, has shown 
that full religious freedom is “benefi- 
cial to public order and morality and 
need entail no danger whatever to po- 
litical harmony and the well being of 
the State. Let a minister,” he said, 
“adopt this for the principle of his ec- 
clesiastical police: to deal liberaliy 
with religious communities and give 
them all fair play, and to let them 
stand sentry upon one another. The 
laws will be all the more respected, the 
peace all the better kept.” 

We might quote Gladstone’s words 
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upon the justice of the American 
cause in 1775, and his tributes to 
Washington — with whom it seems to 
us, and the more as we rise from read- 
ing Mr. Bryce’s fine analysis, he had 
more traits of character in common, 
than any other man of English race 
since Washington—and the great 
patriots and statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion; but these all thoughtful English- 
men to-day would echo. But how 
much do America and the world not 
owe to Gladstone for his firm applica- 
tion of his great principle of arbitra- 
tion to the Alabama question! Had 
Mr. Disraeli been prime minister of 
England in 1872, instead of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who can picture the conse- 
quences, the eclipse which hope in in- 
ternational reason might have suffered, 
and the relations which might exist 
between England and America even 
to-day, instead of those which do ex- 
ist! 
* 


* * 


Gladstone died at a moment when 
the relations between England and 
America were closer and warmer than 
at any time since we established our 
independence. The great world is- 
sues, the new responsibilities and the 
dangers, which suddenly became re- 
vealed by the exigency of the war with 
Spain in which we found ourselves, 
showed us what England meant to 
us and showed England what we 
meant to her, in a way that made all 
the rubs and digs and piques, the 
jealousies and frictions, of these safe 
and easy years seem cheap and 
trivial indeed, pitiful and poor 
enough. In the first moment of real 
seriousness and stress, we found out 
where we belong and who are our real 
“kin beyond sea,” who would come 
and ask for us if ever we should be re- 
ported sick, and who would come to 
our funeral if we should ever have a 
funeral. We saw as we had never 
seen before how easy it would be to 
drift into situations in which it would 
be very important to have friends to 


help us. We saw as we had never 
seen before that we are in greater de- 
gree than we are anything else an in- 
tegral part of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and that the fundamental. character 
and aims of these two great republics, 
their interests in the world, are the 
same. England saw it too. The in- 
stant that we were under fire, the in- 
stant that there was threat of diplo- 
matic combinations against us in Eu- 
rope, every superficial dislike of any- 
thing in us, every trade rivalry, every 
resentment at any foolish old bluster- 
ing of foolish congressmen was in- 
stantly blotted out of the book of her 
remembrance, and the great racial in- 
stincts and the community of political 
and human interests ranged her solid- 
ly with us. Jingo statesmen like Jo- 
seph Chamberlain may seek to play 
upon the sentiment selfishly, enlisting 
it in the interest of militarism and 
common aggression; or humane and 
cosmopolitan statesmen like John 
Morley may welcome it as a new earn- 
est of a humane, pacific and generous 
world; but the sentiment has been 
created by the present crisis, it exists, 
a great new factor, to be counted on in 
the world’s affairs,—and, like the 
new unity between North and South 
in which the old enmities and jealous- 
ies are being forgotten and burnt up, 
it is one of the things resulting from 
this situation which we have to be 
thankful for, among the many things 
for which we have reason to be very 
far from thankful. 


* * 


Among the forces which during the 
century have been potent to bring 
America and England together, to 
make their sympathies and _institu- 
tions alike, to make England a true 
republic, to eradicate from English 
political and social life those things 
most offensive to the American and 
the democrat, it is questionable 
whether there has been any more po- 
tent than the long, steady, ever grow- 
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ing, and ever more liberal and demo- 
cratic influence of Gladstone. No 
statesman has died since Lincoln to 
whom America owed more. At no 
place more fitting than at his grave 
could England and America conse- 
crate themselves to united service in 
the cause of better politics and of a 
better world. His death, coming at 
this critical and pregnant moment and 
touching as nothing else could touch 
the hearts of both peoples, hallows the 
moment and strengthens the new 
bond as nothing else could do. 

There were few churches in Amer- 
ica where on the Sunday following his 
death his life and character were not 
in some way the theme. On the day 
when England held his funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, Americans also 
gathered in many places to mourn and 
honor him. A beautiful and solemn 
service was that in old King’s Chapel 
in Boston, when on that Saturday 
noon the historic temple was thronged 
bv a silent assembly made up of men 
of every class, from the Governor of 
the Commonwealth to the Irish work- 
ingman. “We have met here to-day,” 
said the Mayor, “in recognition of the 
fact that America as well as England, 
the world as well as England and 
America, has sustained a loss. The 
death of Gladstone is an event of con- 
cern to the people of Boston and 
America as well as to the people of 
England. We, too, as members of the 
English race, are sharers in the fame 
and in the record of the great English 
statesman; we are sharers in the great 
and wonderful work for the advance- 
ment of liberal ideas with which his 
career has been associated.” “A great 
statesman,” said Edward Everett Hale, 
“to whom the sense of duty is more 
than his fame; a great statesman, who 
is ready to sacrifice his own great rep- 
utation if he can make his country do 
what is right; a statesman who can 
give the Ionian Islands to Greece 
without fearing the loss of one strain 
of the morning drum-beat of Eng- 
land; a statesman who can do justice 
to the Dutchmen in South Africa who 


es 


have injudiciously beaten his gen- 
erals; a statesman who has read his 
Emerson and who knows that ‘con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds’ and of little minds alone; who 
does not even grapple with the goblin, 
but drives him chattering back into 
his shadows and bids England do 
what is right to Ireland!” 

Deep as the impression was which 
Gladstone’s death made in America, 
the very war which has brought 
America and England so closely to- 
gether, mortgaging and absorbing so 
imperiously as it does the popular in- 
terest, lessened in some measure our 
notice of the event. In ordinary times 
we should have thought of little else; 
but now the message came almost 
drowned amid the thunder of can- 
non and the anxieties of war. Yet 
even in the noise of battles and bom- 
bardments and the movement of 
armies and navies, America cannot af- 
ford not to pause to take to heart be- 
side his grave the lessons of his life. 
Many and great the lessons are, and 
some can wait; but some are very nec- 
essary for this time. 

* 


* * 


Gladstone was a lover of peace and 
a hater of war, the great opposer in 
his time of the jingo spirit in England. 
He was the great representative of the 
principle of international arbitration, 
and we have noted his application of 
it in the Alabama case. He recog- 
nized that there are times when, in our 
present mixed condition, justice and 
the welfare of mankind require a man 
not to shrink from the responsibility 
of war. At the time of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, he believed that the British 
admiral then in Besika Bay “should 
inform the government of Constanti- 
nople that from that hour, until 
atonement had been made, until pun- 
ishment had descended, until justice 
had been vindicated, not a man, nora 
ship, nor a boat should cross the wa- 
ters of the Bosphorus, or the cloudy 
Euxine, or the bright 72gean, to carry 
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aid to the Turkish troops.” “Would 
God,” he cried as the Russian armies 
moved to the assistance of the revolt- 
ing Turkish provinces, “that in this 
great, this holy deed, England had not 
been refused her share!” He would 
have had an English squadron sent to 
Constantinople the moment the 
bloody massacres in Armenia became 
known, with power to put an instant 
stop to the hellish work. We cannot 
‘doubt what he would have prescribed 
to us as our duty in Cuba, when Can- 
ovas and Weyler instituted the meas- 
ures by which two hundred thousand 
men and women have been starved 
to death; although we may well doubt 
whether he would not have counselled 
patience to see whether the reforms 
promised and undertaken by Blanco 
and Sagasta were not honestly meant. 
For only when every argument of 
reason has been exhausted, and every 
honorable sacrifice been made would 
Gladstone justify the resort to war, 
war in itself being an evil greater than 
almost any conceivable evil for whose 
suppression it may be invoked. 
“War,” says Gladstone, “except it be 
fought for liberty, is liberty’s most 
deadly enemy.” War, too, he main- 
tains, so far from being a specific for 
mammon worship, as is often alleged, 
is its greatest incentive. Suspending, 
as it does, every rule of public thrift 
and tending to sap honesty itself inthe 
use of the public treasure, it is the 
greatest feeder of the gambling spirit 
and the lust of gold. To the allega- 
tion that the world’s wars have been 
the means of exciting generous and 
noble feelings, he replies that it is a 
perilous delusion to teach that war 
has done this in any other sense than 
its sister tribulations. “It is indeed 
true,” he says, “that peace has its 
moral perils and temptations for de- 
generate man, as has every other 
blessing without exception that he 
can receive from the hand of God. It 
is true that amidst the clash of arms 
the noblest forms of character may be 
reared and the highest acts of duty 
done. But this is as the furious 


cruelty of Pharaoh made place for the 
benign virtue of his daughter; as the 
butchering sentence of Herod raised 
without doubt many a mother’s love 
into heroic sublimity; as plague, as 
famine, as fire, as blood, as every 
curse and every scourge is an appoint- 
ed instrument for tempering human 
souls.” We are not therefore to main- 
tain or invite plague and famine and 
fire and flood — and war! 

Such being Gladstone’s general po- 
sition on the question of war, he has 
been one of the most earnest workers 
for the disarmament of the European 
states. The influence of great stand- 
ing armies and the military ideas now 
prevailing in Europe he sees to be 
hostile to peace, to stable government 
and to the development of freedom. 
Fifty years ago the evil had become 
so great that Sir Robert Peer, — in 
many respects Gladstone’s political 
progenitor — made a solemn appeal 
to the nations of Europe for disarma- 
ment. But “the nations, which were 
then chastised with whips,” says Glad- 
stone, “are now chastised with scor- 
pions.” “Growing military establish- 
ments, growing debt, growing dan- 
ger; such,” he wrote, in the midst of 
the Franco-Prussian war, “is the sum- 
mary but true description of the 
course of affairs down to the awful 
climax of the present crisis.’ Glad- 
stone at that time expressed the hope 
that France, compelled almost by 
hard necessity and reacting from the 
system of Bonapartism and “bloated 
armaments,” which had cost her so 
dear, would venture to lead the na- 
tions of Europe in disarmament ana a 
policy of peace, sure that she could 
count at once upon immense support. 
All such hopes have come to nothing. 
In the last twenty-five years the arma- 
ments of all the European states have 
been increased, taxation has become 
more crushing still, the sufferings of 
the people, their industries paralyzed 
by chronic alarms, have become in 
many places almost intolerable, and 
internal disorders and foreign compli- 
cations without end have brought al- 
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most every nation of Europe into the 
condition of a rumbling volcano, 
whose explosion at any moment 
vould excite little surprise. It is to be 
feared that the appeals even of Glad- 
stones will do but little to bring about 
the disarmament of Europe. But there 
are stern economic laws, which can- 
not help making themselves felt in 
time. Here the mighty influence 
which America may soon exert upon 
European politics becomes apparent, 
making doubly sacred our responsi- 
bility for wise industrial organization 
and the best development of our re- 
sources for good government and 
healthy political life. Let us only be 
sober, maintain simplicity and purity 
at home and peace and friendship 
with the rest of the world, and, for the 
mere sake of self-preservation, Eu- 
rope must throw its present system 
overboard. “The day is coming,” 
said John Bright, speaking in Parlia- 
ment on the 4th of July, 1879, “when 
the American people will have paid 
off their debt and their taxes will be at 
a minimum, They have almost no 
army, as we understand an army in 
Europe, and no navy. They have no 
spirited foreign policy. They have 
taxes in proportion to their popula- 
tion, and they will grow less and less. 
How Europe will stand the competi- 
tion of America, with the absolute lu- 
nacy of the policy of European na- 
tions in regard to armaments and 
taxes, is what anybody may try to 
imagine, but what I will not try to 
describe.” 

What Bright and Gladstone saw so 
clearly twenty years ago each inter- 
vening year has made truer and clear- 
er still. The influence which Amer- 
ica, if she is faithful to a policy of in- 
dustry and peace, can exert upon 
Europe and the world, in compelling 
disarmament and a universal policy of 
industry and peace, is something in- 
calculable and may easily be absolute- 
ly decisive. If at this time she is her- 
self betrayed by any political drunken- 
ness and adventurism into partner- 
ship in the very militarism which God 
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has elected her the agent to put an 
end to in the world, her crime will be 
monumental. That is what one great 
message of Gladstone to America at 
this time would be. The present in- 
creased army and naval expenditures 
in England he denounced. Almost his 
last public word was the following, 
read at the meeting of the Increased 
Armaments Protest Committee in 
May: 


“I cannot disguise my convictions that 
the views and proceedings of the present 
day in the matter of national defence have 
run to excess, and would be disapproved by 
all the statesmen now deceased, among 
whom I was reared and passed the greater 
part of my life... . For all work of prop- 
agandism I am now wholly unfitted, but 
such is the testimony I wish to leave behind 
me. 


England, said Gladstone, — and he 
would say the same of America — 
should develop to the utmost her own 
resources, as the basis of her power 
abroad. This principle he would lay 
down for every nation. He laid it 
down for France in 1870, pointing out 
the miseries which had come upon her 
simply through yielding herself up to 
a government which depended upon 
momentary and factitious aids, upon 
a showy and ambitious foreign policy, 
for the maintenance of its popularity. 
The duty of France was to keep the 
peace, to develop her resources and 
reform her institutions. He _ pre- 
scribed the same thing to Austria, and 
to Italy; and the events of the last two 
months in Italy have proven the fulfil- 
ment of Gladstone’s prophecy that the 
costly attempt to keep up an imposing 
appearance of military power could 
only jeopardize the solid conditions of 
a really powerful and prosperous fu- 


ture. 
* 


* * 


Gladstone denounced the new “im- 
perial” policy of England unceasingly 
as like the folly of the farmer who 
covets more and more land when he 
has neither capital nor skill to turn 
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to account what he already has. This 
policy seemed to him precisely to re- 
verse the dictates of good statesman- 
ship. The great questions of the land 
laws, of a more equal franchise, of 
the liquor laws, the reduction of pub- 
lic expenditure, Indian finance, the 
disorders in Ireland, national educa- 
tion, and the church establishments — 
all these questions, and othersas great, 
affecting the most vital interests of 
English life, were almost entirely neg- 
lected by a government whose time 
was taken up in ploughing the Bos- 
phorus, and climbing the Himalayas 
and doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 
On general principles Gladstone was 
opposed to farther enlargements of 
the Empire and insisted especially that 
they should never be accepted save 
under circumstances of peculiar ne- 
cessity. “They are rarely effected,” 
he says, “except by means that are 
more or less questionable and that 
tend to compromise British character 
in the judgment of the impartial 
world.” But his chief objection to 
the policy of territorial acquisition is 
always that England’s hands are al- 
ready far too full. The cares of the 
Roman Empire, he says, were light, 
compared with those of England to- 
day; and he sees that England is 
threatened by precisely what wrought 
the ruin of Rome, — her dependencies 
are so many and so distant that her 
life blood cannot circulate strongly 
through all the svstem. The secret of 
strength, he says, lies in keeping a 
just proportion between the burden 
and the back. This is the message of 
Gladstone to England, and to Amer- 
ica, in this time of inflated “imperial- 
istic” talk. “The lust of territorial 
aggrandizement,” he said, is “the orig- 
inal sin of nations.” 
* 


< * 


What then is England’s mission, ac- 
cording to Gladstone? While de- 
manding more faithful attention to 
domestic needs, he would by no 
means have England interest herself 
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less in the affairs of the world. Na- 
ples, Bulgaria, Armenia, Greece, all 
rise to proclaim that it has been he 
in this time who has thought most and 
done most for the world at large. The 
charge so often raised, that Gladstone, 
so strongly emphasizing questions of 
reform at home, has made himself the 
apostle of British insularity, is too 
poor and feeble to confuse anybody. 
Not a smaller interest in the world at 
large, but a different interest, different 
ends and different action. Let Eng- 
land’s interest in the world at large 
be devoted to the good of the world, 
let her foreign policy tend to the ad- 
vancement of the peace and freedom 
and highest welfare of all nations, — 
that is what Gladstone says. Eng- 
land’s eminent position is in no dan- 
ger if she makes this her mission. 
Found a moral empire, he says, upon 
the confidence, and not upon the fears, 
of men. Recognize the great new law 
which is coming to sway the world, 
frowning upon aggressions and the 
bloody settlement of disputes and 
bowing to the general judgment of 
civilized mankind. The _ enthrone- 
ment of this idea of Public Right, he 
says, will be the greatest triumph of 
our time,—and the foremost among 
the nations will be that one which first 
appropriates this idea and then makes 
others see its justice. In the competi- 
tion for this prize, England has been 
given a place of vantage and only her 
own fault or folly can keep her from 
the high honor. 

The promotion of the brotherhood 
of nations, this Gladstone would pro- 
nounce England’s true mission in the 
world. This we have to look upon as 
the common mission of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. That is his message to 
us from the grave to-day. Any word 
that comes to us from England in- 
stinct with this conception and im- 
perative let us listen to. Any profes- 
sion of friendship, any proposal of al- 
liances or bonds of any sort, which is 
not informed by this spirit, we may 
be sure does not bear his sign and 
seal, and we will not listen to it. 
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